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"As the prospect of imminent war drew near last September, 
‘the country responded in characteristic and habitual fashion. 
"A few tiny and unrepresentative groups apart, the whole 
‘Mation, in the face of grave external peril, stood solidly 
‘shoulder to shoulder. The arrangements made at Munich 
temoved the threat of immediate war, but left problems 
"complicated and the situation dangerous. National unity 
‘therefore remained the precondition of national safety. Yet 
during the three months that have passed since Munich, 
national unity has not merely not been realised, but seems 
| further than ever from attainment. 

National unity does not mean complete unanimity 
embracing every shade and section of opinion. It has two 
aspects. On the one hand, it requires the growth of substantial 
agreement among the public as a whole as to the objects and 

‘policies which should be pursued. On the other hand, it 

demands the development of the polit‘cal means necessary to 

| give effect to this agreement. In crude practical terms, 

national unity therefore means either the rallying of the over- 
whelming bulk of opinion behind the present National 

_ Government, or else the growth of opposition to a point 

| where an alternative Government commanding a substantial 
majority of the nation becomes politically possible. 
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The first alternative—increasing support of the present 
Government—has certainly not been realised during the past 
three months. The Government’s failure in this respect is 
due to the continuing paradoxes of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
and the strearn of unfavourable events abroad. Nazi demands 
on Czechoslovakia have proved even more exorbitant than 
the terms which were flatly rejected at Godesberg ; and that 
unhappy State has been converted from an independent 
democracy into a German vassal. Preparations for further 
German advance in Eastern Europe increase and multiply. 
Britain’s decision to bring the Anglo-Italian Agreement into 
operation has been followed by renewed and intensified 
Italian and German help to Spain, fresh attacks by Franco’s 
foreign-operated air force on British shipping, the extension 
of the Spanish naval war to the very edge of British territorial 
waters, and ‘spontaneous’ Italian demands on France for 
Tunis, Corsica and Nice. Japanese arrogance towards British 
interests in the Far East increases with her successes in China. 
The Anti-Comintern Pact has been tightened and its threat 
to French and British possessions throughout the world made 
sharper. 

Any one of these developments would cast doubts on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of ‘ appeasement ’ ; taken as a whole 
they are shaking even Conservative belief in its wisdom; 
while much of the small support it still enjoys has been blasted 
away by the German pogroms of November last, which have 
shocked and horrified opinion throughout the world more 
deeply than any other occurrence since 1918. 

At home the gap between the Government’s claims and 
its accomplishment widens almost daily. No one has 
emphasised the needs of rearmament more strongly than 
Mr. Chamberlain ; but he has refused a Ministry of Supply, 
and turned down all effective means of organising national 
service here and now. Indeed, his devotion to the arm-chair 
methods hitherto employed suggests that, whatever his views 
on other subjects, as regards rearmament at least he is a believer 
in effortless superiority. And while his policy over defence 
strains the loyalty of his own supporters to breaking point, 
Mr. Chamberlain alienates the Opposition and offends opinion 
generally by remarking that totalitarian States do not foul 
their own nests—as though democracy did !—by the uncon- 
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strained criticism which is the very essence and lifeblood of 
freedom. 

All these developments together make it clear that 
national unity will not be achieved through growing support 
of the present National Government. The few available 
objective measures of the movement of public opinion confirm 
this impression. The findings of the British Institute of 
Public Opinion—compiled on a scientific basis and published 
by the News-Chronicl—show, since Munich, a small but 
definite trend away from Mr. Chamberlain. The by-elections 
tell the same tale. At the time of writing the Duchess of 
Atholl’s result at Kinross is not known. Fylde, the late - 
Lord Stanley’s seat and a political preserve for any Stanley 
nominee, may also be excluded in order to attain really 
significant results. Elsewhere, six by-elections have been 
held since September—at Oxford, Dartford, Doncaster, 
Walsall, Bridgwater, and West Lewisham. At the last 
general election in 1935 the combined Government vote in 
these constituencies totalled 150,234, against a combined 
Opposition vote of 123,237. During the by-elections the 
Government total fell to 146,615, a decline of 24 per cent., 
while the Opposition poll rose to 148,653, an increase of over 
20 per cent. 

If national unity is not to be realised under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Government, it must be achieved through some form 
ot combination of Opposition forces. Here, too, progress is 
disappointingly slow. By-election results favourable to the 
Opposition have been achieved in spite, and not because, of 
their resoluteness of purpose and concentration of effort. 
In the months since Munich the Opposition has, indeed, been 
perplexed, ineffective and groping. To this general picture 
there are two notable exceptions. Mr. Winston Churchill, 
alike in Parliament and in the country, has been magnificent. 
However grim and paralysing the truth, he has never faltered. 
He has criticised, denounced, exhorted, urged. All that 
inspiration could suggest, patriotism counsel, or courage 
demand he has done unflinchingly, without regard to his 
personal position or private interests, and with an eye fixed 
solely on the nation’s welfare. The other exception is the 
independent Liberal Party, which has followed a similar 
steadfast course with consistence, devotion and readiness for 
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co-operation in a great national crisis which demands self- 
sacrifice from all. 

But the very brilliance and force of Mr. Churchill’s and 
the Liberal Party’s efforts unfortunately throw the causes of 
their weakness into high relief. From no fault of their own 
but as a consequence of untoward past developments, they 
lack strong numerical support ; and though their onslaughts 
on Government policy and their educative influence on public 
opinion prove to the hilt one of Napoleon’s aphorisms—that 
the moral is to the material as three to one—their lack of 
positive result for the time being against the massive cohorts 
of official obstinacy unhappily demonstrates another of his 
sayings—that God is on the side of the big battalions. 

Apart from one or two independents like Sir Arthur 
Salter and Miss Eleanor Rathbone, whose personal influence 
is considerable, the other sections of the de facto Parliamentary 
Opposition comprise the dissident Tories and Labour. The 
Tory dissidents have been trying to convert from within the 
present Government, or at least a large part of the Conserva- 
tive Party. Labour has refused to co-operate with other 
parties for any major purpose. In these two facts lie the 
cause of the ineffectiveness which the de facto Opposition has 
hitherto shown and the central problem which a successful 
effort to achieve national unity must solve. 

If the Tory dissidents can win Mr. Chamberlain or an 
important proportion of his supporters to a different policy 
on foreign affairs, defence, and essential domestic issues— 
one commanding general assent because safeguarding the 
interests of Britain, the Empire, democracy, freedom and the 
prospects of civilised mankind—national unity can be achieved 
practically forthwith. But is this possible? As regards Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, the prospect would appear hopeless for 
reasons which need no elaboration. As regards a certain 
number of his supporters, there may be a chance—a good 
chance in the case of the more discerning and independent, 
but a chance which rapidly dwindles as the numbers to be 
converted increase. In this connection the November debate 
on a Ministry of Supply is significant. The nominal issue on 
this occasion was formal—whether present methods of 
teatmament were adequate, or the new method represented 
by a Ministry of Supply was needed. The real issue was 
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substantial—whether the scale and pace of rearmament are 
adequate as a whole. Some forty Government supporters 
put their names down to an amendment critical of the Govern- 
ment’s policy on these vital matters; but when it came to 
the division, only three of them voted against the Govern- 
ment; and while some abstained, a number actually went 
into the Government lobby in the end! This experience was 
indeed instructive. It proves conclusively that the truth on 
the question of conversion from within is very different from 
what the gentler souls among the Tory rebels appear to 
believe. The real truth is that the Government’s majority 
is so huge that it can and does disregard its own malcontents. 
In such circumstances persuasion will not convince unless and 
until the Tory dissidents follow up their arguments with 
action. 

Failing conversion of the Government from within to 
other views and policies, the problem of national unity must 
be faced both in Parliament and in the constituencies. In the 
constituencies the growing hostility to the Chamberlain policy 
and its consequences must be developed and then canalised 
so as to serve Parliamentary ends. In Parliament a majority 
for a strong alternative Government must be found by some 
means in the House of Commons ; and, since the difficulty 
of the times makes the prospect of a constitutional crisis 
intolerable, the new Government must be one which will 
command adequate support in the House of Lords. 

The House of Commons problem is easily grasped. In 
round figures, Conservatives, Liberal Nationals, and National 
Labour—the constituents of the present Government’s 
majority—number about 425 or 430 members. Labour 
holds about 160 seats and the Independent Liberals about 20. 
Hence 130 seats must change hands if an alternative Govern- 
ment is to have a bate majority, and 150 to 180 seats if it is 
to have a comfortable working margin. The crucial question 
of practical politics is how so many seats can be captured on 
terms which will in fact enable a strong alternative Govern- 
ment to be formed. 

Only three answers are possible. One party can win a 
complete victory ; there can be a coalition; or a new party 
can be formed. In existing conditions the last method may 
be ruled out—though if the present party system continues 
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to produce results which the nation as a whole does not 
want; this exclusion may not be permanent. There remain, 
therefore, victory for one party or a coalition to consider. 
No other section of the Opposition except the Labour 
Party can so much as contemplate an electoral victory which 
would send it back to Westminster with a parliamentary 
majority. Can even the Labour Party in fact anticipate such 
a victory ? In concrete terms, can the Labour Party conceiv- 
ably expect any developments during the few remaining 
months before the next general election which would result 
in doubling its present Parliamentary representation ? 


Answets to these questions must turn largely on individual 
judgment. But the outcome of the by-elections does not 
seem to justify very high hopes in this respect. Indeed, they 
appear on balance to indicate that, while the country does 
want a different Government, it does not want a Labour 
Government—though whether this reading is correct or not, 
time alone can show. 

If a Labour victory is impossible, only some kind of 
coalition can produce an alternative Government. Since 
Labour and the Liberals are only less likely than Labour alone 
to be returned with a majority, a two-party coalition is improb- 
able. In any case, it would be undesirable in a situation 
of the gravest national darger i: which only a broad-based 
grouping genuinely represercative of the great majority of 
the nation can command the strength at home and abroad 
which resolute and effective action requires. A Government 
of this character, however, can only be formed if the coalition 
of which it consists comprises dissident Conservatives in 
substantial numbers as well as Labour and Liberals. 

Is such a tri-partite coalition attainable? If so, what 
means can bring it to birth? What difficulties must first be 
overcome? What conditions will make its success more 
probable ? 

A programme, desire for an alternative to the present 
Government, and the will to surmount the many obstacles 
which block the way, are the indispensable means to a strong 
coalition; the habit of co-operation and willingness for 
reasonable self-sacrifice by its component members constitute 
the conditions of success. None of these factors is inherently 
impossible. 
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As regards programme, there should be no real difficulty. 


Much ground is common to all those whose co-operation is 
needed. All concerned believe in Britain and democracy, 


vand recognise the immense danger now threatening both. 


All want immediately to rally the peace-loving nations whose 
interests are threatened by the aggressive forces at work in 
the world and ultimately to re-establish the essential principles 
of the League of Nations—good faith in international relations, 


collective defence, peaceful change without threat of force, 
and the rule of law. All insist on the urgent and paramount 


necessity of rearmament and defence unchallengeably 
adequate against totalitarian peril. All want to achieve such: 
defence by a national effort, through equal sacrifice, and with 
democratic means. All believe that the inertia and apathy 
which for so long have endured unemployment, the distressed 
areas, inadequate housing, malnutrition, a sick agriculture 
and limping foreign trade must be overcome by vigorous 
constructive measures, framed so as effectively to achieve 
their healing purpose, and free, so far as immediate aims are 
concerned, from the constricting bonds of abstract doctrine 
or partisan dogma. All hold to the fundamental ideals of 
British democracy—justice, order, and freedom—and believe 
chat these ideals, and these ideals alone, contain the only hope 
for a civilisation at once developing, decent and kind. 

It is true, of course, that many issues of party politics 
are not held within this framework. The entire complex of 
questions involved in Socialism is one instance of these 
exceptions ; the problem of conscription is another. But at 
bottom these are either matters of means, about which 
sensible men will scarcely quarrel if and when they are once 
convinced as to their real necessity; or else they concern 
ultimate social ends which can certainly not be achieved unless 
immediate and threatening perils are overcome. Even the 
most impassioned partisans, when they recognise the true 
issues at stake, will assuredly refuse to countenance the 
murder of democracy merely because they do not like the 
clothes or the accent of those with whom they must co-operate 
to save democracy from its would-be assassins. 

If an agreed programme ought, therefore, to present no 
insuperable obstacle to tri-partite co-operation, lack of will 
throughout the country is certainly no impediment. Never 
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in recent history has political life so seethed with popular 
desire for immediate, vigorous and effective change. The 
fusion of independent progressive forces which worked 
wonders at Bridgwater was only the successful expression 
in a single constituency of influences operative almost every- 
where throughout the length and breadth of the land. Among 
bodies of this type established for some time one of the most 
energetic is the Left Book Club. Other existing societies 
which have hitherto worked on separate lines are now turning 
their efforts in the direction of co-operation in what they term 
an Anti-Fascist Front. Among newer organisations may be 
mentioned a most interesting group called Active Democrats, 
and another formed recently in the City of London and 
pledged to work for National Reconstruction. Looser and 
less formal efforts in this direction are the attempts at quiet 
co-operation among all progressive forces now being made 
in many constituencies. Countless individuals, as well as 
such political organisations as the Council of Action for 
Peace and Reconstruction, have been working to the same end. 
In terms of spontaneous political activity this is a time abso- 
lutely boiling with movement, with aspiration, and with 
goodwill. And among the most valuable results which 
may certainly be prophesied from all these positive and 
hopeful efforts, is the emergence of men and women, hitherto 
perhaps little known, from whose ranks the leaders of the 
future will appear. 

All this serves well the cause of national unity. But so far, 
it must be frankly recognised, these numberless forces, all 
striving for the same real end, have lacked the advantage of 
common purpose and definite direction. If they are to 
become effective, and quickly effective, they need organisation 
to increase their strength, multiply their resources, enlarge 
their membership, and concentrate their effort. Yet precisely 
this well-nigh essential measure of organisation, which could 
convett a multitude into a crusade, has hitherto been 
lamentably unattainable. 

The causes of this failure are identical with the obstacles 
to the realisation of a strong, unified tri-partite coalition 
which would constitute a real alternative Government and 
would create true national unity. These causes are found 
mainly in party momentum, in the influence of the political 
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machine, and in the penalties which the machine can impose 
on politicians, whether actual or would-be Members of 
Parliament, who disobey the machine’s behests. 

Party momentum may be deprecated, and even con- 
demned, by those anxious to achieve national unity. Its real 
merits must nevertheless not be overlooked, nor its causes 
ignored. Party momentum arises essentially from the 
loyalty and conviction of patty members. Without these 
characteristics, party politics would either not exist at all, or 
they would be stripped of every shred of public principle 
and turned into a mere struggle for private interests. Tories, 
for example, even the most rebellious of the dissidents, are 
certainly right to think long and seriously before they take 
steps which may end in breaking up the Conservative Party. 
Men and women whose entire public lives have been devoted 
to building up the Labour Party, to whom faith in Socialism 
is as the breath of life, who see—or think they see—within 
their grasp, if only they persist a little longer, both office and 
the power to carry out measures to which both conscience 
and advocacy have pledged them—such people must inevitably 
hesitate before joining with allies who wear different political 
colours, and will view with quite natural suspicion all 
suggestions that they should do so. 

Party momentum and the influence of the political 
machine go hand in hand. In normal times this country 
enjoys the benefits of an organised and highly articulated 
political life. That means that party organisation is strong. 
Strong organisations, however, always possess a large inertia, 
and are not infrequently a little cumbrous. They also resent, 
and take steps to check, those who do not toe the accepted 
line. There is nothing peculiar or diabolic in such charac- 
teristics and tendencies. ‘They are the common features of 
all forms of life, which must preserve a certain equilibrium 
between the organism and the environment if it is to survive 
at all. 

The third cause which hampers the move towards national 
unity follows from the existence of party momentum and the 
influence of the party machine. From the standpoint of 
good party members, the risks and dangers of breaking with 
the machine are extremely serious. In many cases there is a 


financial risk. Where the party finds the considerable sums 
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which a Parliamentary election requires, a rebel will have to 
defray his expenses out of his own pocket or from the resources 
of friends and associates, if indeed he can raise the money at 
all. But even where finance is no obstacle and a Member of 
Parliament or a candidate possesses himself the necessary 
wherewithal, opposition to the machine exposes him to the 
almost certain risk of finding another candidate against him, 
the official machine hostile instead of friendly, and the chances 
of his return to a new Parliament gravely imperilled. Since 
political life, if serious and effective, cannot be a mere sequence 
of dumb-show and melodramatic gesture, these very practical 
consequences of action disapproved by the party machine 
make most politicians accept almost any sacrifice rather than 
strike out for themselves, and in most circumstances reduce 
to a handful those with courage and independence enough to 
follow the Duchess of Atholl’s brave line and take up the 
party challenge with the electorate. 

All these barriers to national unity are real and important. 
To burke them because they are inconvenient is to follow 
the mad ostrich policy which has led so many British politicians 
in recent years to take major decisions with their heads buried 
in the sand. But these barriers are not natural landmarks, 
irremovable except at the cost of an earthquake. They are 
made by men, and therefore can be shifted by men. And 
shifted they will certainly be—unless indeed Western civilisa- 
tion is to be destroyed by barbarism worse than any earth- 
quake, or engulfed by a tidal wave of brutality, craft and 
oppression. 

For when all is said and done, why has Britain not got 
national unity and a sound policy to-day ? Because of these 
barriers, yes. But why can the barriers continue to exist in 
such desperate times ? 

The answer, though unpleasant, is simple. The barriers 
ate there because highly placed men and women pay lip- 
setvice, it is true, to the peril of the times but do not admit 
in their hearts that the peril is as great or as close as in fact 
it Is. 

Such an explanation is undoubtedly disagreeable. Many 
people will read it with resentment and deny it with indigna- 
tion. But can the present position be explained otherwise ? 
Consider in simple ultimate terms what really happened at 
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Munich, Either we followed there a policy which we believed 


was right, or else we bought time because our defences were 
inadequate. If we thought we had the right policy at 
Munich, subsequent events ought by now to have taught us 
otherwise—unless indeed the country and its rulers are 
incorrigible, and doomed, like all those who will not face the 
facts, to certain destruction. If we bought time, we are not 
using it to repair our defences—for that requires a real effort 
by everyone, genuine sacrifices, abundant energy and deter- 
mination and work such as the present Government shows no 
sign of organising. 

But if this is the true state of the nation’s affairs, what does 
the logic of the situation inexorably demand? There can be 
no other answer than that the present Government must be 
replaced by another possessing the insight, the courage, and the 
force which the nation needs in its hour of gravest peril. But 
the Government cannot be replaced unless a tri-partite coali- 
tion is formed with this as its immediate end, and real defence, 
an adequate foreign policy, a constructive domestic policy, 
and restoration of the country’s belief in itself as its larger 
purpose. Why, then, is such a coalition not formed, a 
failure the more remarkable because there is a crying demand 
for this effort from all sorts and conditions of men at the 
bottom and inaction only by those at the top, the natural 
leaders who to-day are not fulfilling their function? Again, 
can there be any answer except that these leaders do not really 
see that the situation and its dangers are in fact as grave as 
they really are? Would any sane man want to preserve the 
Conservative Party if party loyalty meant national downfall ? 
Would any Socialist, however deep and sincere his convic- 
tion, persist in refusal to co-operate with non-Socialists in 
this national emergency if he realised that the result must 
be German domination and national disaster? Except on 
the assumption that Britain’s political leaders are all corrupt 
or all knaves—which is notoriously the exact opposite of the 
truth—there can be no explanation for the paralysis and 
confusion which have overtaken the nation’s public life except 
that these leaders do not see—perhaps because some of them 
do not want to see—how unparalleled is our present danger. 

What, then, is the upshot of all this? Must ordinary men 
and women reconcile themselves to the destruction of all they 
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hold dear merely because the machine they have created will 
not move and their leaders will not lead ? Is national unity, 
with all that it implies of fresh hope and constructive activity, 
a mere dream, fantastic but unattainable ? Not atall. This is 
by no means the right conclusion. Not merely is this con- 
clusion not true; it is the very contrary and opposite of the 
truth. The truth is that all those who believe in national 
unity must now double and redouble their efforts. With 
renewed energy and fresh determination they must press on, 
conscious on the one hand of the abyss which only action 
such as theirs can avoid, and on the other hand strengthened 
and encouraged in their endeavours by faith in the political 
genius of the British people, which has never failed in past 
times of crisis or emergency, and which will certainly not fail 
to-day. 
Jutes MENKEN. 





THE IMMORTALITY OF MR. J. W. DUNNE 


YEARS ago when we were young together, though he was the 
younger, I used to talk to J. W. Dunne about the stability 
of aeroplanes (he made a very remarkable one) and about a 
paradoxical story I wrote called The Time Machine. In the 
’eighties there was much mental play among science students 
about the fourth (and other) dimensions, and the trick of my 
story was to declare that every real object had not only three 
dimensions of length, breadth and thickness at right angles to 
each other, but duration, and furthermore to ignore a certain 
difference between the former three and the latter. As, for 
instance, that you could turn objects about between those 
three spatial dimensions, while time carried on remorselessly 
in one direction, and would have no such interchangeability 
with the others. By a dexterous use of impudence and 
analogy one could present the Universe, past, present and 
future, as a rigid four-dimensional system and, before the 
reader had time to object, the story-teller had whisked him off 
on the Time Machine into the remote past or into the days to 
come. 

There one chased him about and never gave him a 
breathing space. One had to be careful not to let him go 
slantingways into time-and-up for example, or into time-and- 
down, or away from the world and the sun in their orbits, 
because that might have set him taking notice and asking 
awkward questions. Such as: would there be two of him 
to-morrow and three when he came back ? And so one got 
him, a little giddy but quite credulous, into the sombre future 
of the cooling globe and among degenerate human beings, 
Eloi and Morlocks, and the like. In those days there seemed 
reason for supposing the world was cooling down at an 
alarming pace. Reasons have appeared since which throw 
doubt on that reduction of everything to ‘heat at a low 
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potential,’ in a few million years or so, but anyhow it made an 
entertaining story, and that was all there was to it. 

I went on living in space and time with plenty of agreeable 
days that became memorable yesterdays, and an undying 
interest in the incalculable behaviour of to-morrow. Being 
no sort of physicist I did not know then of the work in hand 
that presently flowered in the bright diagrams of Einstein. 
Because you know those theories of Einstein’s are essentially 
diagrams, as he would be the first to admit, they are new and 
richly suggestive ways of plotting out the structure of our 
mysterious universe as a universe, but they are no contribution 
at all to the homely problems of our everyday personal 
existence, such problems as Shall I meet someone I care for 
to-morrow ? and Will it be fine enough to have breakfast in 
the garden? I wrote my fantasy and left it at that. But 
Dunne brooded on this idea of duration as a dimension of 
space. I think now he has brooded too much upon it. 

Quite apart from that he brooded on something else. 
He began to notice an odd anticipation of coming events in 
his dreams. He gave that a lot of attention, and put his 
observations on record in a really very exciting book, Az 
Experiment with Time. He devised a system of recording 
dreams at the moment of awakening, and he got together 
some passable evidence of dream premonitions. That set one 
thinking upon an often disregarded fact, that the ‘ now’ is 
not a mathematical instant, but that it lasts a perceptible time. 
The belief that our conscious lives are a continual flow of 
infinitesimal moments is incorrect, we live in measurable bits 
of time, our consciousness is like a movie film and its pictures, 
the ‘ nows,’ follow each other with no interval of perception 
between them so that they produce an illusion of continuity. 
I remember I had a talk about this to Ray Lankester, and he . 
suggested that our brain cells live for a brief instant as the 
blood and fresh oxygen pulse to them, and then become 
inactive until the next heart-beat reawakens them. 

Probably our brains in perfect sleep are continuously 
inhibited or stir only faintly far below the level of conscious- 
ness. Then, as we awaken, the cells are stimulated and pro- 
duce that long, incoherent sow which our quickening brain 
contemplates, rationalises more or less imperfectly, and puts 


into the hasty order of a dream. Which begins to slip back 
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at once towards forgetfulness as we realise its inconsistencies. 
The interesting point about these observations of Dunne was 
that they seemed to indicate that the ‘ nows ’” between sleeping 
and waking were not in the normal stream of experience 
That idea that the uncontrolled twilight mind might be able 
to do a little time-travelling ahead, or at least look forward 
along the time dimension, had just enough plausibility to 
excite the imagination, It was like finding a threadbare place 
in a hitherto impenetrable curtain. 

Dunne went on collecting observations for some time, 
but unhappily neither he nor anyone else was able to devise 
any means of enlarging or penetrating this thin place in the 
curtain, and presently he wandered off from observation and 
experiment into the speculative world he has made his own. 
He returned to The Time Machine paradox. ‘Then appeared 
The Serial Universe, in which, with a certain dismay, I disco- 
vered him enthusiastically piling dimension upon dimension 
and arranging Time A and Time B and so on like a nest of 
boxes, and my dear old Time Traveller multiplied to a whole 
succession of Time Travellers, the Dunne ‘ Observers.’ It 
was done gravely. It was done with scientific and mathe- 
matical gestures calculated to make Jeans and Eddington feel 
insignificant, and it had such a stimulating effect on my friend 
J. B. Priestley, that, having a highly responsive mind, he 
produced a book and three plays in rapid succession, taking 
the most remarkable liberties with our time limitations. 
(One play at least was first-rate.) I watched this development 
of Dunne with deepening consternation. Presently I heard 
he was expounding a philosophy of ‘ Serialism’ with a piano 
accompaniment at a Foyle Bookshop Luncheon; and now 
here is another book to hand from him on The New Immor- 
tality, in which he adopts the réle of something between a 
cosmic Sherlock Holmes and an Eastern sage, treats philo- 
sophers and men of science with a cheerful disdain, and has 
the most remarkable dialogues between ‘I’ (Dunne) and a 
sort of Watson or Stooge called ‘ You.’ They sustain a most 
harmonious duet and the stooge anticipates and helps out 
Dunne like an identical twin. The book will, lam quite sure, 
carry conviction to many, but I doubt if it will be read as much 
as itis accepted. It claims to be easily * understanded of the 


people.’ 
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I doubt if the public is that much Stooge. Try it. I find 


it inconsecutive, incomprehensible and unreadable. In spite 
of its air of lucid exposition and its entirely unhelpful diagrams 
it seems to me no better than the now dreadfully addled egg 
that was laid originally by way of a lark in The Time Machine 
fifty-odd years ago. 

So far as the new immortality is to be ‘ understanded ’ 
at all, it seems that, according to Dunne, you live and die and 
pass out of this scheme of space and time into a higher 
dimensional life and then, having no further life to live on 
this plane, you contemplate your career as a whole and ? 
It isn’t clear what else you do. Contemplating your completed 
life seems about as attractive to me as a bridge post mortem, 
but for the life of me I cannot grasp what else Dunne promises 
his Stooge. Apparently you also contemplate other lives. 
This sort of treat is in store for you : 





‘ Since your attention can redivide (7.¢., possess several foci), it 
can concentrate one of these foci upon the point where my attention 
is focussed. And that, of course, is mind-sharing or, as it is called 
so absurdly, ‘ telepathy.’ 


And further, when Stooge is tired of being Dunne and 
Dunne is finished with Stooge : 


In brief, your attention, radiating and dividing from the centre 
which is you, can travel through the whole range covered by the 


Super-Mind. What more do you desire ? 


You ate to pass into a vast museum of experiences in fact, 
with nothing more to do and no refreshment room. Does 
anyone want this highly improbable immortality ? Dunne 
says that real life without the blessed hope of this Serialist 
Immortality is ‘mere scurrying to extinction.’ But is not 
that better than this awful fate he reveals to his poor Stooge 
without any escape whatever from that vast collection to 
scurry to ? 

Most people, I think, find this world in space and time so 
full of interesting things that they do not think very much 
about death and the hereafter. Religious teachers complain 
of it. What we common people want, when the question of 
immortality is put to us fairly, is more of the same queer 
mixture, and to be able to go on doing things—particularly 
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d to go on doing things. Life is an encounter, not a spectacle, 
te and immortality for us means just more of this same good 
1s common space and time stuff. Only a religious maniac 
r thinks of life as an ‘ante-chamber to eternal extinction.’ 
ne That is how Dunne puts it, and it betrays the quality of his 

thought. Extinction manifestly is an end ; it doesn’t go on 
1’ for a moment, there is question-begging catch in that ‘ eternal.’ 
ad No materialist thinks as badly as that. I wish I could get 
er Dunne to come off that dimensional egg now. He has lost 
on all sense of proportion. He says that this Serialism which he 
-? | imagines peeps and stirs within it, is ‘ sufficient to reduce to 
ed complete nonsense every discussion which has ever taken place 
1, concerning the question of survival. It is sufficient to convert 
eS into so much waste paper the greater part of the world’s more 
es. serious books.’ 


Well, it isn’t. It is merely an entertaining paradox 
expanded into a humourless obsession. 
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GENERAL FRANCO 


Wuo is Franco? Heaven-sent defender of Western civilisa- 
tion for some, sinister instrument of barbarism for others, a 
shining archangel or the genius of evil, the saviour of his 
country or a traitor to that country, a chivalrous paladin or a 
murderer of innocents, the best and the worst-~all that can 
be said of any man has been said of him. 

The rhetoric and the emphasis with which he is invariably 
spoken of have converted him into an abstract being, a 
dehumanised personage, a pure symbol of good or of evil. 
It is understandable that we Spaniards, obsessed by war, 
should have made a myth of him, but it is hard to explain 
why the cool and calculating observance of the outsider has 
not been able to pierce the aureole surrounding him to 
discover the real features of the manasheis. After two years 
General Franco is still a polemical abstraction. People are 
for him or against him, but so far no one seems to have 
bothered to find out what the real Franco is like. 

We are not going to deny the evidence. Franco to-day 
is the undisputed master of Nationalist Spain. But who is 
he, in himself ? What is the man inside that shining armour 
in which he presents himself to the world ? 

If we want to give an exact idea of who Franco is, the 
first thing is to abstain from all rhetoric. We must constantly 
use a minor key, from which are excluded the high-sounding 
words, the superlatives, and all the emphasis of Castilian 
speech. Franco is as unlike a great man as it is possible to be. 
In the whole of his life there is not a single trait of greatness. 
I defy his biographers to point out one. What is most 
surprising about him is his absolute normality. When his 
intimate friends speak of him, and wish to be sincere, they 
say, as the highest praise possible for him, that he is 2 normal 
man, an average man. 

And so indeed he is. His detractors have attributed to 
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him the most horrific vices, and his defenders the most out- 
standing virtues, without either of them having the slightest 
foundation in fact. Franco is just a man, like all other men. 
That is his real strength. The secret of Franco is his identifi- 
cation with the mass, the middle-class, which supports him. 
The most mediocre of Spanish citizens finds himself mirrored 
with amazing fidelity in the gestures and speeches of the 
Leader. 

To be entirely fair, we must take from the words all 
their pejorative meaning. This fundamental mediocrity of 
Franco’s does not presuppose his incapacity for any task, 
however arduous and painful it may be. With the same 
uprightness which he has revealed in being a good officer 
and a perfect husband, Franco might be anything. Anything, 
excepting one thing: a superior man. His limitations will 
not keep him from doing efficiently the duties assigned him. 
Studious, hard-working, tenacious and brave, he came to 
enjoy the greatest prestige of all the officers of the Spanish 
Army. He could equally well have come out first in the 
examinations for Registrars of Property, or for the Board of 
Archivists and Librarians. Franco is the brilliant careerist. 
If history were made by the ‘ firsts’ in competitive examina- 
tions, Franco would be the man of Spain to-day. 

But professional preparation, and mastery of a technique, 
are not enough to possess that sense of universality which 
characterises the superior man. ‘The systematic sacrifice of 
humanistic culture to specialisation and technical ability means 
that as soon as the specialist and the technician leave the 
sphere of their particular activity, they become dangerous 
barbarians. This is the case with Franco. 

A brilliant Army officer, excelling as a technician in war, 
he finds, one day, that the forces ruling his country are in a 
state of crisis. Spurred on by his ambition, he believes 
himself capable of ruling in their stead. And, as the one 
solution in his power, he decrees war, which he knows how 
to do. 

This grave hindrance of specialisation would not suffi- 
ciently explain the case of Franco if there were not in it 
another purely personal circumstance which has been fatal 
for Spain. Franco is a man without imagination. 

If Franco had been able to imagine the consequences, 
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easily foreseen, almost inevitable, of each one of his resolu- 
tions, we may be certain that he would not have adopted 
them. If he had been capable of imagining that when he 
gave the Fascists the arms which were in the barracks of the 
insurgent regiments, the Government might also give those 
which they possessed to the Communists and the Anarchists ; 
if, when he decreed the ‘ white terror’ to save the military 
rebellion which had failed (the pure school of Lenin), he had 
also imagined what the ‘ red terror’ was going to be; if, 
when he turned the Spanish counter-revolutionary movement 
into an international anti-democratic crusade in order to win 
the support of Germany and Italy, he had clearly envisaged 
the extent of universal reaction against the imperialism of the 
totalitarian countries—if he had foreseen all this, it is indis- 
putable that he would have done nothing, absolutely nothing, 
of what he did. Would the war go on even to-day if Franco 
could imagine the situation in which Spain will find herself 
after his triumph? No; the war goes on because Franco, a 
man without imagination, cannot conceive what the peace 
will be like, because he cannot conceive that it is even possible. 
A prisoner of his technique, he does not believe that there is 
any alternative to war; civil war to-day, a European wat 
to-morrow. 

This amputation of the imaginative faculty which charac- 
terises General Franco is not a serious inconvenience for the 
exercise of any technique or of any professions in their middle 
grades. There are most meritorious men of science and 
excellent generals with little or no imagination. Franco 
might even have been the effective instrument of a certain 
military policy. In the hands of Mussolini he might have 
been as estimable as Graziani. If the Spanish Republic had 
known how to use him and he had bent himself to serve her 
loyally, she might have had cause to be thankful for his 
virtues. 

But this man without imagination, placed at the head of 
the State at a moment of national crisis, has become a fearful 
catastrophe for his councry. 

When the world, horrified by the devastations of the 
civil war, raises its indignant protest, Franco’s partisans argue 
that the material damage and the loss of human lives are 
nothing compared with the future of the immortal Fatherland. 
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‘Spain,’ they say, ‘is not in the buildings which may be 
destroyed by an air bombardment, nor even in the lives of 
the Spaniards who fall in the struggle. Spain, Imperial 
Spain, is the idea of her which has been forged in the head of 
the Leader.’ 

But in the head of this man without imagination there is 
no idea of Spain. Can one conceive of any greater tragedy 
for a people ? 

To resuscitate Imperial Spain with the support of Germany 
and Italy and at the expense of the Democratic Powers, that 
is the arduous historical mission which General Franco has 
set himself. It may be asserted that a far from common 
imagination is necessary to conceive such a plan. That is 
indeed so: that superabundant imagination belonged to an 
Andalusian youth, a desperate and pathetic intellectual, who 
was shot in Alicante by the Government of the Republic : 
José Antonio Primo de Rivera. 

General Franco thinks it is possible to harmonise the 
anti-semitism of modern Germany with the religious persecu- 
tion which the Catholic monarchs carried on against the Jews. 
Hitler’s Nordic man hates the Jew simply because he is a 
Jew; the fifteenth-century Spaniard hated him not because 
he was a Jew, but because he had been a deicide. Four 
centuries ago the Spaniards did what the Germans are now 
doing, but not because the Jew represented a peril for the 
purity of the Spanish race, but because he was the enemy of 
the Faith. Precisely because it was not a matter of racial 
incompatibility, but a religious question, the converted Jew 
was easily incorporated into the powerful Spanish nationality. 
And thanks to this relative tolerance, General Franco can 
to-day do what many German Jews would certainly do if 
they were allowed to live in Germany with the same freedom 
as the forebears of Franco lived in Spain: support anti- 
Semitism. 

Franco’s chief defect is his lack of Christian spirit. Every 
morning he attends Holy Mass and every night he commends 
himself with fervour to his guardian angel and the Virgin 
Marty, after approving the report of the day’s operations, in 
which is triumphantly recorded the number of enemy corpses 
picked up on the battlefield. The sancta simplicitas of the 
ordinary Spanish Catholic is satisfied with these ritual demon- 
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strations and assigns Franco the title of Defender of the 
Faith. But neither the fundamental irreligion of the Leader 
nor the frankly heretical propositions on which his State is 
based would have escaped the experienced eye of a sixteenth- 
century Inquisitor. 

The present hierarchy of the Spanish Church also know 
that they cannot entertain any illusions on the Catholicism of 
Franco, but they follow him submissively and cling to the 
theory of the ‘lesser evil’ because to-day in Nationalist 
Spain the Church is weaker than it has ever been in Spain. 
The one hope of those bishops who lift their right arms 
in the Roman salute lies in the fact that Franco is not immortal. 
They hope that Franco may perish before themselves, and 
give them time to redeem their souls before the hour comes 
to surrender them to their Creator. And we must remember 
that some of them are octogenarians. 

Against revolution Franco is invulnerable. All the arms 
which the revolutionaries use, Franco wields with dexterity 
equal to theirs. Rebellion against the constituted power, 
the systematic exercise of terrorism, the destruction of estab- 
lished order, the spoliation of the national wealth—everything 
which the revolutionary thinks permissible so that his revolu- 
tion may prevail, is practised by Franco so that it may not 
prevail. That is the only thing the revolutionary might 
reproach him with—that he is not making a revolution. 

On the other hand the non-revolutionary can demand 
an account from him on every other score, both for the 
material damage occasioned by his actions and on the score 
of the spiritual values which, to ensure his triumph, he does 
not hesitate to sacrifice. If, in order to overcome the revolu- 
tion, Franco has incurred all the sins of revolution itself, if 
there is no revolutionary error or crime which he has not 
committed, what is the moral foundation of his counter- 
revolutionary action ? 

From the trenches of the revolution Franco is invincible. 
From the point of view of the countet-revolution he is, on 
the contrary, virtually touted. The Nationalist can reproach 
him with having prcvoked a double foreign invasion; the 
Conservative can consider himself defrauded from the 
moment in which he has been left nothing to conserve ; the 


Traditionalist will ask from him an account for his pseudo- 
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revolutionary and foreignising inconstancies, and the Catholic 
may, with reason enough, protest against the use of his beliefs 
as a weapon of civil war in favour of a political system which 
is anti-Christian and anti-Catholic. 

There are in Franco’s life three critical moments which 
reveal the rebel tendency of his mind, his inmost revolt against 
the reality of the Spanish fatherland which would not adjust 
itself to the scheme his narrow mentality (the mentality of an 
ambitious and uncultured officer) had drawn. History will 
say that Franco rose in revolt on July 18th, 1936, because a 
Republican Government, harried by revolutionary forces, 
had allowed the murder of Calvo Sotelo. But Franco’s 
rebellion against the ‘real fatherland’ antedates all the 
pretexts which have been since invoked to justify the military 
rising. The rebel existed potentially, and only awaited the 
propitious opportunity to reveal himself. 

The first clash of Franco’s personal ambition with the 
reality of Spain occurred in the time of the monarchy, and 
was precisely directed against the military dictatorship. 
There was a moment when the Dictator of Spain, General 
Primo de Rivera, thought it both prudent and patriotic to 
put an end to the Moroccan adventure which for the past 
twenty years had been a constant drain on the country. He 
encountered the opposition of the African Army. Confident 
in his personal prestige and in his authority as Dictator, 
which so far had been beyond dispute, Primo de Rivera went 
personally to Morocco and summoned to the encampment 
of Ben Tieb the commanders and officers of the Legion, 
believing that he could bring them to obedience. They 
received him in open rebellion, with subversive placards on 
the parapets, and their hands on their revolvers. The leader 
of the rebellion, Lieutenant-Colonel Franco, informed the 
Dictator of the unshakable intention of the officers of the 
colonial troops, an intention absolutely opposed to that of 
the Government. 

That day saw the moral collapse of the dictatorship of 
General Primo de Rivera, and it soon dragged in its fall the 
monarchy of Alfonso XIII. The war in Morocco continued, 
and would continue still for the glory and gain of the Spanish 
officer class, had it not been for the decision of the French 
Government to finish once and for all with the revolt of 
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Abd-el-Krim, bringing Spain into a joint and decisive action. 
Is that one of the causes of Franco’s dislike of France ? The 
landing in Alhucemas, which was achieved with the collabora- 
tion of the French fleet, and the surrender of Abd-el-Krim to 
the officers of the French Army, frustrated the war ambitions 
of the Spanish military leaders by reducing to a simple police 
operation what was intended to be a long and costly cam- 
paign, prodigal in rewards and promotions. For Franco, 
as for most of the Spanish officers, collaboration is a detriment, 
an annoying limitation on their ambitions as conquistadores. 

Another of the critical moments of Franco’s life was the 
dissolution by the Republic of the Academia General Militar. 
When the campaign in Morocco was finished, Franco took 
charge of the reconstruction of the old Academy and fervently 
applied himself to the formation of a select body of officers. 
From a military point of view the Academy was perfect, but 
Franco’s professional limitations, his lack of universality and 
of humanistic culture, transformed the officer who came from 
the Academy—professionally irreproachable—into an element 
disturbing to the life of the State. The comparison between 
the essential objects of the State and the spirit of the cadets 
educated by Franco was flagrant. Franco knew how to make 
excellent officers, but he was incapable of converting them 
into good citizens and loyal servants of the State, whether 
this be Republican, Monarchical, of Rights or of Lefts, 
Revolutionary or Reactionary. 

Then Azafia decreed the dissolution of the Academy, but 
Franco, on taking leave of his cadets, prepared them for the 
hour when they would have to fulfil the destiny which he had 
assigned to them. In three years seven hundred officers, 
who were going to be the nucleus of the future insurrection 
against the Republic, left the Academy. The Republic did 
not make a mistake in closing the Academy. Franco’s 
followers would have rebelled equally against any other 
régime which refused to cede anything to that spirit of caste 
with which they were imbued. 

From this moment Franco was in revolt against the 
Republican State and was only waiting for his hour to come. 

He wished to acvance this hour, and hardly was the 
triumph of the Popular Front in the elections of 1936 known, 
when he telephoned to General Pozas, Chief of the Civil 
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Guard, and urged him to participate in the coup d’état. 
‘ The crowds are in the street and I am frightened that they 
will get out of hand,’ he told him. ‘ Nothing in particular 
is happening and I think that your fears are exaggerated ; 
I take responsibility for the maintenance of public order,’ 
replied General Pozas. Franco then approached the Minister 
of War and the Chief of the Government, urging them to 
declare martial law at once. He knew that this declaration 
is equivalent to a coup d’état by the Government itself and 
he began to convey his personal instructions to the generals 
of the divisions so as to create an irremediable situation. But 
the Chief of the Government, who was at the beginning 
irresolute, resolutely opposed the mancuvre and Franco’s 
aims were frustrated. A Government was in power the next 
day which constitutionally reflected the result of the elections. 
The opportunity Franco was waiting for had been lost. 
There was only one other way left: Civil war. 

To start this war Franco had a subversive force which 
alone would never have been of importance, but with the aid 
of the army it was sufficient to terrify the country and submit 
it to its will ; ‘ Falange Espaitola’—Spanish Fascism. 

By virtue of this Fascist force, Franco brought about the 
insurrection, investing it from the first day with complete 
authority, and disdaining the socially conservative forces on 
which, until then, he had depended. In the same way at 
first he dropped the Dictatorship and then the Monarchy, 
Franco finally abandoned the conservative forces of the 
country, in whose name he had rebelled, in order to support 
international Fascism, and its ambitions in the Mediterranean 
and Northern Africa. International Fascism has allowed him 
to wage a terrific war against his own country for over two 
years, with no other end in view save that of restoring in Spain 
a personal and arbitrary authority, which will not, in the end, 
be that of the frenzied supporters of the ‘ Fa/ange Espajiola’ 
(the hour will soon arrive when the Falangists will be disillu- 
sioned), but rather the authority of an officer who has become 
the instrument of the imperialism of the totalitarian Powers. 


MANUEL CHAVES-NOGALES. 
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BARCELONA SILHOUETTE 


You leave the slumbering peace of Cerbere, with its crescent 
of houses dotted on the mountainside down to the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, dive into the tunnel and emerge 
into a completely different world on the other side. 

Here there are no busy-looking housewives carrying those 
tasty, well-crusted French loaves, nor is there a single light 
on the mountainside. The day I entered they had suffered 
two air raids, and in Cerbere I heard a Spanish refugee 
muttering to herself as the white puffs of anti-aircraft shells 
started to appear in the sky, ‘ Madre di Dios, Madre di Dios.’ 
Then came the deep, echoing detonation as a load of bombs 
fell somewhere behind the mountains. 

Now here is Port Bou, the first bit of Spain, the platform 
full of men in green uniforms—the carabineros, who seem to 
do everything in Government Spain from acting as customs 
officers to the sterner duties of shock police. All the station 
lights are dimmed over, and from the platform you can see 
shadowy forms moving through streets of half-destroyed 
houses. 

We are only four passengers from France; two girls, of 
sixteen, who the previous day brought over a hundred little 
children en route to Belgium, a Spanish socialist dignitary, and 
myself. The police at Cerbere had a good look at our 
passports. They checked all vésas carefully, and the sergeant 
then took down a card index, and after noting our names, he 
began to search for them. It was a record of international 
criminals. 

For an hour we idled about on Port Bou platform. It 
was eerie moving about in the half-dark, and wondering if 
the raiders would visit the port again before the train started. 
There isn’t a pane of unbroken glass left in the station, and 
only a few houses left intact in the neighbourhood. 

In the dim light of oil lamps the officials examined our 
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passports, baggage, and then searched us for currency 
undeclared on the passport. People started to crowd into 
the station carrying tattered-looking suitcases, bundles, and 
even sacks. They chattered, laughed and joked like any 
travellers who are leaving a wayside station for a capital city. 
For some, perhaps, it was an important occasion; for they 
were going to board the Barcelona express. 

This time, however, it was an express, for I was lucky to 
catch the auto-rail train, which runs three times weekly to 
the Catalonian capital, and does the journey in three and a 
half hours. 

The ordinary train, with four or five coaches, takes 
anything from five to seven hours to complete the trip. 

Suddenly with a shrill shriek we are off—the Catalonian 
express with some seventy to a hundred passengers in a 
coach made to hold about fifty. Here, in the first-class, we 
ate comfortable, with well-sprung seats and ample elbow 
room. Next to us most of the people are standing up. 

The lights are turned off as we scream through the 
starlit night until an important-looking gentleman sitting in 
the corner tells the conductor he cannot read. And so the 
lights are put on again, and the important-looking gentleman 
lapses into his paper, while I, as an ex-Air Force observer, 
speculate on what a wonderful target a well-lighted train 
makes gliding through the dark like a phosphorescent snake. 

Twice we had to halt and put the lights out as anti-aircraft 
guns started to bark somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
Each time they were put on again, and the chatter all round 
me never ceased. 

We tore into Barcelona, all lights on. At the barrier as 
we left the platforms, there were many lean and hungry faces 
waiting for relatives or friends. 

Outside the station there was a queer procession of 
waiting vehicles drawn up—two-horse cabs, with a piece of 
candle burning in a tin as headlight—a battered looking 
motor "bus with no lights, and several wheelbarrows. The 
families who alighted from the train climbed on board these 
strange vehicles with a gay chatter. 

I turned into the darkened street, through which without 
the aid of a fellow passenger I could not possibly have found 
my way. Shadowy forms passed me carrying bundles on 
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their backs. I asked what they were carrying, and my guide 
informed me they were people smuggling in food from the 
villages. All food has been taken over by the Government, 
and is now being rationed. But under cover of night these 
poor wretches manage to bring in a few potatoes or cabbages 
to their starving families at home. 

Up against the starlit night I could see two lights moving. 
It was a Government chaser ’plane watching for raiders. 
I waited in the darkened street for what seemed an hour, 
though it was barely fifteen minutes, before my guide returned 
to say that he had found a car that would take me to the 
Hotel Majestic. 

Then it came with two great white beams of headlights 
that any good observer could see from 5,000 feet up. 

The Hotel Majestic lies well away from the port. It was 
previously known as one of the best hotels in Barcelona. 
But when I arrived there, there was no possibility of getting 
any food. It was after nine o’clock, and the last meal—and 
a frugal one at that—had been served for the day. Every- 
thing looked clean and neat, concierge, porter and page boys 
in uniforms, telephones and lights operating as usual, lounges 
and foyer, well kept and comfortable looking, but a notable 
absence of loungers with glasses at their elbows. 

Up in my bedroom I gazed a little sadly at the notice on 
the wall telling me that I should ring twice for the femme 
de chambre and once for the ‘ wine waiter.’ Wine waiter ! 
dear God, what a mockery it seemed just now with the 
memory of those shadowy figures with bundles still in my 
mind. And the cadaverous face of the hotel porter ! 

In the morning I was awakened by a bright voice in the 
telephone, ‘ buenos dias, senor, esta ocho hora. It was the 
telephone girl calling me at the time requested. There was 
nothing obtainable to eat until mid-day, and then it was 
only a small portion of beans, six small whitebait and a tiny 
roll of bread. 

The people in the streets did not look so hungry and 
pinched as I had expected. Perhaps the Mediterranean 
sunshine does something to people, for here in Barcelona 
they seem to have a lot of natural resistance to slow starvation. 
For when you consider the Co-operative Society ration—and 
that is only for members, and naturally higher than the ration 
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of the average citizen—is barely enough to keep body and 
soul together, you wonder how they manage to smile so 
easily. 

The weekly Co-operative ration for one person for the 
first week in December was 34 ounces of meat, 3 ounces of 
rice, 3 ounces of lentils, 14 ounces of petit pois. To this was 
added a daily ration of bread, which varied considerably in 
quantity. The queues at the Co-operative stores are long, 
but the queues at the ordinary municipal food distribution 
centres are endless, and seem to move very sluggishly, for 
food only arrives in the city very sluggishly. 

It was a dismal sight to walk down the broad Paseo del 
Gracio and see shops emptied of everything eatable or 
wearable. It was still more dismal to see the procession of 
women setting out bravely with shopping baskets to wait 
in a queue half a mile long, and then return with their shopping 
baskets empty. 

As I progressed through the meaner streets I saw more 
and more hungry faces—mostly middle-aged women, holding 
one or two children by the hand . . . and those terrible old 
women in black who sat at various corners with stark despair 
in their faces. God knows how much or what they suffered, 
whether through air raids or hunger, but they were perfect 
photographs of despair. 

A few cafés were open, more by habit rather than for the 
amount of business they did. Occasionally a half glass of 
vermouth stood in front of a customer. Generally there was 
nothing on the tables at all but a decanter of water, though 
people sat round a 1 gabbled and joked, as if they had been 
drinking the best of aperitifs. 

In the Diagonal, that broad highway that cuts clean 
across the city, I sat down at a terrace café. In normal times 
I imagine it would have been frequented by the well-to-do. 
Now people seemed to be drinking something, and they were 
anything but well-to-do. The waiter hurried forward, with 
serviette over his arm in a business-like manner. He addressed 
me as ‘ usted ’—the polite form of address. 

I asked for a ‘ café cognac.’ He said yes, coffee, but no 
cognac. He brought me some dark liquid in a cup. It 
was not coffee, but some sort of vegetable extract, which I 
remember drinking in Madrid in the spring of 1937. 
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Three little children were playing on the sidewalk in 
front of me. They certainly did look hungry. One was a 
little girl and she carried a very cheap-looking doll, hugged 
to her breast. After a while she grew tired, and sat down 
on a chair near me. She just looked at me, and she had a 
terribly serious expression on her face. She could not have 
been more than five years old. I felt in my pocket and took 
out a few lumps of barley sugar. 

She received them in silence, looking at them mysteriously 
for a moment. Then suddenly she put one in her mouth, 
sucked, and her face broke into a smile. She scoffed the rest 
quickly. 

Two lorries, filled with soldiers on leave from the front, 
rumbled down the street. They were singing and cheering. 
Thinking of other days and another war, when we returned on 
leave to cities of lights, wine and food, I could not help 
wondering at their cheerfulness. They were returning to a 
well-nigh starving city which was raided every day. 

In general I found very little of the saluding and clenched 
fist salutes which were so prominent in Government Spain 
when I was last there (May, 1937). Occasionally when 
someone shook your hand they said salud instead of buenos, 
but it was the exception rather than the rule. Also there 
was much more of senor and usted being used. 

In a natrow street off the Plaza del Catalunya I visited the 
apartment of a family of four, a mother, two daughters and a 
grandmother. ‘They showed me their one meal for the day— 
a tin of peculiar liquid, made by boiling maize in water. One 
of the family went out of Barcelona three times weekly to try 
and smuggle in food, thus swelling the number of shadowy 
figures with sacks on their backs who move through the city 
after nightfall. 

The family showed me their sleeping place by night. It 
was the metro station at the Plaza del Catalunya. Down 
there on the platforms, mattresses were rolled up, and 
children played up and down. I saw one soldier sitting 
on an upturned petrol tin while beside him his three-year-old 
child slept on a couple of blankets. The mother was probably 
out foraging for food. The soldier’s head was resting on 
his hand, and he was just looking ahead of him in deep 
dejection. If I was a painter I should like to have painted 
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that scene, the soldier, chin on hand, and his child sleeping 
beside him on a couple of blankets laid out on the platform. 
I think I should have called the picture, ‘ Soldier on leave, 
Barcelona, 1938.’ 

Tired of continuous air raids which disturb their sleep 
during the night, I found that most families in that neighbour- 
hood stake out a claim to a berth in the Metro station by 
stacking a bundle containing a mattress, a few pots and pans, 
and blankets. The station was full with groups of children 
and mothers and household utensils. No trains pulled in or 
out of it while I was there. 

When the girls showed me their night quarters which 
sheltered them from air raids, they laughed about it. ‘ We 
consider ourselves quite big stuff now,’ said one to me, ‘ you 
see we have moved from a back street to the famous Plaza 
del Catalunya.’ 

Air raids on Barcelona are of too frequent occurrence 
for one to remember exactly how many there were on any 
one day. Sometimes you hear the anti-aircraft guns first ; 
sometimes you hear the air raid warning first. There are 
even times when the rumbling detonations of the bombs is 
the first indication that enemy aircraft is overhead. 

When the warning comes first—a sound like the cry of 
a lost soul lamenting the imminent doom of mankind—the 
people in the port quarter and the old city rush to their 
shelters. West of the Plaza del Catalunya and neighbourhood 
they don’t often bother to take shelter beyond standing in a 
convenient doorway. Mothers huddle their children close 
to them, and a few curious people stand in the roadway and 
gaze upwards to see if they can glimpse the raiding ’planes. 
In the spring raids of 1938 I understand they did not do this. 
But then the city was being bombed, whereas generally to-day 
the raids have been concentrated in the port quarter. At least 
they were when I was there during the latter days of November 
and the first week of December. 

In the villages people seem to have far more to eat than 
in Barcelona. The chauffeur who took me up to the front 
had little difficulty in obtaining a thick hunk of bread and a 
bottle of red wine. This would be almost impossible in 
Barcelona unless you were a Government official or some 


specially privileged person. The best meal I had in Catalonia 
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was with the troops at divisional headquarters for the Ebro 
front. I had soup, plenty of rice and meat, a large portion 
of bread, and wine. 

During the meal there was incessant argument. Would 
France have a general strike and force the opening of the 
Pyrenees frontier ? France ought to do something. So ought 
England. What would Mr. Chamberlain do, I was asked. 
Would Mr. Eden become premier ? When I put forward the 
theory that Spain might for a time be governed under some 
mandatory system by the Big Powers they set their lips tightly 
and said, No. They would fight on and win the war, despite 
Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier. 

On the way up to another part of the front in the Lerida 
sector I passed several villages which had suffered severely 
from bombs. A thing that struck me during this trip was 
how troops even well behind the line in modern warfare 
must have dug-outs or shelters, ready to dive into when hostile 
aircraft appears. The development of aircraft in raiding 
makes the base just about as nerve-wracking as the front line. 
Where will troops be sent for a rest in modern warfare ? 
It can only mean swapping the sound of artillery and machine- 
gun fire for that of bombs falling. Or perhaps they will 
retire to strange underground villages—a possible and 
terrible development of the future. 

In Acoletge the battalion commander was anxious to 
show me how well-disciplined the new Spanish army was. 
I am sure the new Spanish army heartily cursed me. Though 
they should have been off duty, he paraded them, marched 
them up and down in the moonlight, made them form fours 
and right wheel, left wheel. Then he took me up to an 
observation post so that I could look right down into the 
insurgent lines. The River Segre separates the two armies 
and runs like a streak of silver a few hundred yards away. 
The Government position is an exceedingly good one in 
this part of the line and dominates the insurgents. As we 
looked down on that calm moon-bathed scene, undisturbed 
by a single shot, a dog barked somewhere near the river. 
‘ That’s a Government dog,’ said one of the soldiers. ‘ How 
do you know?’ I asked. ‘ Because he barked; a Fascist 
dog would howl.’ 

A mile or two out of that village our car turned into the 
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main road from Lerida to Barcelona. It is now, of course, 
cut since the insurgents took Lerida. As we swung into it 
the chauffeur slowed up the car and pointed backwards. 
‘ That’s Lerida,’ he said. I followed his finger and saw it 
rising clear and dark against the white moonlight. ‘ They 
can see us from here,’ he added, ‘ but they won’t fire. One 
cat isn’t worth hitting.’ And so with headlights gleaming 
full ahead of us we blazed down the road towards Cervera. 

Thete are some things that imprint themselves deeply 
and vividly on our memoty. ‘The thing that I will always 
remember most cleatly about my second trip to Spain during 
the Civil War is the crossing by car ftom the Spanish frontier 
village of La Junquera to the French frontier village of Le 
Perthus. You dive away from the dimly lighted Spanish 
village through a toad between high mountains and the 
bright lights of Le Perthus lie ahead. I don’t think I will 
ever forget the sight of a small huckstet’s shop in that latter 
village and the fat, crusty, tasty-looking loaves of French 
bread in the window with the abundance of provisions in the 
background, and the blue and ted trousers of the fat gendarme 
who challenged our entry to French soil. 


Jerome WILLIs. 
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GERMANY, POLAND AND THE UKRAINE 


Now that Czechoslovakia has been converted into a con- 
federation of three autonomous states, including that of 
Subcarpathian Ruthenia (or Ukraine), further important 
changes are implied. Not even the most skilful interpreter 
of what is happening can presume to forecast the nearer and 
remotet consequences or to grasp their full effect upon Central 
and Eastern Europe, indeed, upon the world. 

The Ukrainian problem is among the foremost of those 
questions which have emerged from the Munich conversations 
and agreements, as if from Pandora’s box. Let us examine it 
here, not in its whole extent—which would lead us too far— 
but in what seem to be its principal aspects. 

Linguistic maps of Central and Eastern Europe, produced 
in increasing numbers, have familiarised the general public 
with the extent of territory in which the Ukrainian language 
is spoken. It comprises the southern part of Soviet Russia 
as far as the Caucasus and the whole of the south-eastern third 
of Poland. Where it crosses the Carpathians there lies the 
little country of Subcarpathian Ruthenia (or Ukraine). 
Outside this territory with its compact Ukrainian population, 
there are Ukrainian minorities in Roumania; in America 
there is a considerable Ukrainian population, numbering about 
1,500,000 in all, chiefly in Canada; and there are numerous 
Ukrainians in Asiatic Russia. Of these last, the most impor- 
tant are to be found in the ‘Green Ukraine ’—a wide area 
around Vladivostok, where Japanese agents have in recent 
times been surreptitiously at work. The importance of this 
Ukrainian outpost in the Far East of Soviet Russia and within 
the orbit of Japanese ambitions is becoming more and more 
evident. 

The Ukyainian population of Europe amounts to at least 
40,000,000 souls. Exact figures are not available, surprising 
as it may seem that, in an age of statistics, such a vast popula- 
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tion; inhabiting such a wide extent'of territory, should remain 
unnumbered: Whereas the statistics compiled under Stalin’s 
régime are said to exaggerate beyond all measure the numerical 
strength of every nationality in the Soviet Union, Polish 
statistics lend themselves to a notable under-estimation of 
non-Polish nationalities which have been annexed by Poland, 
and ‘which are conveniently regarded as minorities whose 
importance is'to be’ rated’'as low as possible. But the ‘fact 
is that, except in Roumania, the Uktainian problem cannot 
properly be presented as a question of * minorities,’ capable of 
being dealt with by special legislative measures of protection. 
Both in Soviet Russia and in’ the Polish Republic it exceeds, 
and by far exceeds, the limits of any such minority problem. 
It isnot a questionof minorities propertly so ‘called—which 
would imply, by definition, a relatively small’ and scattered 
population living alongside a Russian or Polish majority. 
In the one case as in thie other, it is a question of wide areas— 
more extensive than many a fait-sized country—inhabited ‘by 
a compact Ukrainian population. These'territories are incon- 
testably Ukrainian, and it is the Russian or Polish elements 
which, together with the Jews, represent only a more or less 
significant minority, dispersed throughout the ethnically solid 
Ukraine: 

The Ukrainians belong from an ethnical point of view 
(language, ‘customs,’ folk-lore) to the Eastern Slav (Russo- 
Ruthenian) family of nations. This family is sharply distin- 
guished from the group of ‘Western’ Slavs (Poles, Ozecho- 
slovaks, Serbs) as well as from the Southern Slavs. ‘Ukrainian 
national consciousness may consequently have wavered a 
little in its attitude towards Russia (Muscovite, Great Russian) 
influences. But a very clear distinction persists, beyond any 
possibility: of confusion, between the Ukrainians and the 
Poles: ‘The breach is complete and ‘clear. It may be said 
without exaggeration that if the epithet‘ hereditary enemy *— 
detestable in itself—retains any meaning it applies to the 
Poles as they appear inthe eyes of the Ukrainian ‘population. 

» Let us examine the Ukrainian problem in its three aspects 
successively : ‘first the Russian, then the Polish, and finally 
the German. 

In the policy of Soviet Russia towards ‘the Ukrainian 
question two periods can be clearly distinguished. During 
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the first period the leaders in Moscow encouraged the ‘ foreign’ 
nationalities in resisting the tendency towards Russian 
unification on nationalistic lines. The old unitary Empire 
of the Tsars was transformed, during this period, into a union 
of national republics in which the Ukrainian Soviet Republic 
ranked immediately next to the Russian (Great Russian) 
Republic in importance, and far ahead of all the other federated 
republics. Moscow actively promoted the constitution of a 
Ukrainian State, and energetically supported its development 
in every domain of public activity. The influence of Soviet 
Ukraine in the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. steadily increased; 
Ukrainians occupied important positions in Soviet diplomacy. 
The policy of the U.S.S.R. towards Poland was conducted 
on lines favoured by the Ukraine. The result was that the 
whole south-eastern part of Poland, representing a third or 
more of the Polish Republic, was literally undermined by a 
Ukrainian irredentism of Soviet complexion. Some Soviet 
publications envisaged an extension of the Soviet Ukraine over 
all the territories with a Ukrainian majority, and even a 
revision of the constitution of the U.S.S.R. with a view to 
establishing a Commonwealth of free Soviet states. At that 
time it seemed as if the U.S.S.R. might be emerging from the 
phase of militant communism and that a democracy of 
peasants and workers might be established in the enormous 
territories of the Soviet Empire—a free, progressive, civilised 
and prosperous democracy. 

But the reaction was violent. In every domain of the 
U.S.S.R. the awakening was cruel. The second period in 
Soviet policy towards the Ukraine began. It is easy to 
believe that the prospect of a prosperous Soviet Ukraine 
was vety disturbing to the Polish authorities. If matters 
were left to take their course greater Poland would disinte- 
gtate and the Polish State would be reduced to its ethnographic 
boundaries. The Government in Warsaw decided to act, 
and did so with energy and skill on two different planes ; 
first of all, more or less openly, on the diplomatic plane, and, 
secondly, by way of secret intervention through its emissaries 
in the interior of Soviet Ukraine. By a veritable masterpiece 
of political jugglery the Polish Government succeeded in 
getting the better of the Moscow Government by snatching 
the whole moral and political capital which Lenin had amassed 
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for the benefit of the Soviet Union, through his broadly 
conceived and long-range policy of nationalities. The 
Second Bureau in Warsaw successfully planned, with great 
ingenuity, to take advantage of the political inexperience of a 
certain brand of Ukrainian nationalism, enlisted in the service 
of Warsaw by the personality of the late Petloura. 

The penal measures taken by the Soviets against the 
‘League for the Liberation of the Ukraine’ were directly 
brought about by emissaries in the employment and pay of 
Warsaw. ‘These measures marked a decisive turning-point 
in the evolution of the relationship not only between the 
Ukrainian nationalist movement and the Soviets but—what 
is more important and more regrettable—between the 
Ukraine and Russia. The trial of the members of the 
‘League’ played into the hands of Warsaw. Moscow was 
converted to a policy which in every respect favoured the 
designs of Poland. It was a major setback to the U.S.S.R., 
a setback which the Government in Moscow, preoccupied 
as it continues to be with vivisectional experiments on the 
body politic of its own people, apparently fails to rate even 
now at its true value and significance. 

The neighbourly telations between Russians and 
Ukrainians who are so near to one another in origin and 
language, were gravely compromised, and for this the 
U.S.S.R. is to blame. In émigré circles there is a similar 
failure of mutual understanding. On the Ukrainian side 
there is a youthful nationalism, aarrow and aggressive, with 
a very rudimentary political sense and little political experience. 
On the Russian side there is a barren obstinacy that refuses 
to recognise Ukrainian nationality, and a failure to realise that 
the unity of Eastern Slavism no longer exists. If, at. the time 
of the partitition of Poland, Russia had refused to leave a 
considerable part of the Ukrainian territories, and Eastern 
Galicia in particular, at the mercy of a foreign Power, this 
unity might perhaps have been preserved. But to-day there 
can no longer be any question of it. This is all the more to 
be deplored because, on any objective assessment of Russo- 
Ukrainian relations, no serious ground for disagreement 
divides the two peoples and States. On the contrary, they 
snare so many common interests of the first importance that 
they should be drawn together, not only in good neighbourly 
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relations, but ina close alliance. ‘The first of a number of 
good reasons: why this should be so is clear and simple; 
there is not a trace of any natural frontier between the areas 
populated by Ukrainians and Great Russians, nor of any 
strategic frontier that would be even passably defensible ; 
and this applies»to a stretch of nearly 2,000 miles. To 
otganise her defences against Germany along a frontier of 
some 120 miles, part of which is mountainous and therefore 
relatively ‘ favourable,’ France is compelled to spend thou- 
sands of millions on fortifications. . What kind of an under- 
taking would it be if a young Ukrainian State were compelled 
to organise its 2,000 kilometres of frontier, all ‘ unfavourable, 
against a hostile Russia ? 

The Polish aspect of the Ukrainian problem is\ very 
different. ‘The Polish Republic, despite its pretensions to. be 
a unitary State of Polish nationality, is in reality nothing buta 
composite State of various nationalities. Only in the western 
half of the Republic do the Polish elements constitute an 
unquestionable majority; in the eastern half they are but-a 
minority of the population, and, as a rule, even a small and 
scattered minority. The whole eastern half. of Poland. is 
essentially non-Polish and even anti-Polish, and is held to 
Poland by nothing but armed force. Similarly, nearly 40 
per cent. of the Polish army consists of non-Polish troops, 
whom the officets and N.C.O,s may be able to handle in time 
of peace, but who would be found by the Polish High Com- 
mand to be quite unreliable in the supreme test of war. In 
the mass of foreign populations hostile to Poland, the Ukrai- 
nian (Ruthenian) element is the largest unit. About a third 
of Poland, situated in the south-east is Ukrainian through and 
through. At least 500 kilometres of the eastern and south- 
eastern frontiers of Poland pass through territories which are 
definitely Ukrainian. 

What does the Ukrainian population of Poland amount 
to in numbers? It is impossible to give an exact answer to 
the question, for, as all Polish Governments try to establish 
(for foreign consumption) the existence of a unitary national 
State of Poland, their first concern has been to achieve this 
aim in the realm of statistics, That is why the census of 
population in the eastern parts of the Republic, and parti- 
cularly in Galicia, is organised with the most meticulous care, 
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and converted into a regular police campaign. Thus the 
Polish statistics give a figure of nearly 5,000,000 of Rutheno- 
Ukrainian subjects—a figure which can only be accepted as 
_ aminimum, and which is violently contested by the Ukrainians 
whose estimates (also unverifiable) tun to a much higher total 
Of 7,000,000, 8,000,000 of even 9,000,000. Exaggeration 
apatt, a figure of 7,000,000 Ukrainians in Poland may be 
accepted, as against a Polish minority (officials, garrisons, 
townsmen and colonists) of at most 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
in the south-eastern third of the country. The authentic 
genuine Poland is a country of about 15,000,000-16,000,000 ' 
Poles. ‘Their territory is sufficient to make a State of the 
second rank, but their numbers are inadequate to provide 
the human material of a large State, let alone of a Great 
Power, on any enduring basis. A Polish State really reduced 
to its own resources of 15,000,000-16,000,000 of Poles might 
certainly play a useful part as a buffer State between Germany 
and the U.S.S.R., and might thus contribute to European 
equilibrium. But a Polish State such as has been created by 
Versailles and Saint-Germain, Riga, and the Conference of 
Ambassadots of May 14th, 1922, is so disproportionately 
enlarged that it cannot reconcile itself to accepting such a 
modest réle. Now that a unique conjunction of circum- 
stances has doubled the territory of Poland and given to it 
the outward@ppearance of a Great State, if not of a Great 
Power, the Polish leaders have lost all sober appreciation of 
the internal possibilities and external realities of the country. 
The Poland of to-day, with its 32,000,000 of subjects, is 
responsible for a far greater part than most people imagine 
of the malaise which, since the Treaties of Peace, has afflicted 
Europe and the world. Presumption is not only dangerous 
to individuals; when translated to an international and 
political plane, the danger is amplified. ‘To mention but one 
single example: the post-war policy of France, which helped 
to open the way for Hitler by inflicting humiliations on the 
German Republic, was certainly in part determined, as 
everyone will remember, by certain illusions regarding a 
‘Great’ Polish State dominating the eastern frontiers of 
Germany. It is, unhappily, to be feared that this was not the 
last of that series of causes and effects which began with the 
forcible creation of a disproportionately large State of Poland. 
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The 7,000,000 Ukrainians in Poland ‘ enjoy ’ the following 
guarantees under international law: first, the general protec- 
tion of national and religious minorities, under the control 
of the League of Nations; secondly, the special guarantees 
accepted by Poland over her signature to the Treaty of Riga ; 
and thirdly, the obligations defined by the Conference of 
Ambassadors when the eastern frontiers of Poland were fixed 
on May 14th, 1922. This obligation, which also bears the 
signature of the Polish Government, was to the effect that 
Poland should confer autonomy upon Ukrainian Galicia. 

Not one of these undertakings towards the Ukrainian 
population has been even remotely honoured by Poland. 

It would take volumes to give a detailed account of Polish 
Government policy towards the Ukrainian people. . It will 
be enough, on this occasion, to draw some of its essential 
outlines. It has been a colonial policy, availing itself of the 
recognised colonial methods, including military, industrial 
and agricultural colonisation, a monopoly of public employ- 
ment for the Poles, and a progressive suppression of the use 
of the Ukrainian language for purposes of instruction. In 
higher education it means the ‘numerus clausus’; it 
involves systematic repression of the Ukrainian co-operative 
movement and every sort of measure against Ukrainian 
associations, not stopping short—as in the case of the Ukrai- 
nian Boy Scouts’ organisation—of actual prohibition and 
dissolution. An arbitrary police administration has given 
rise to an endless series of political trials, ending in sentences 
of penal servitude (often for many years or evea for life), or 
of death by hanging. This domestic Ukrainian policy in 
Poland attained its provisional climax in the famous ‘ pacifi- 
cation of Galicia’ in 1930, when thousands of Ukrainian 
villages were surrounded by detachments of Polish cavalry 
and mounted police, and any Ukrainians who played any 
part in public life (priests, teachers, employees of the Co-opera- 
tives and so on) were dragged from their houses and abused, 
stripped and flogged, without distinction of age. Theit 
homes, as well as the public libraties and the branches and 
offices of the Co-operatives, were looted and destroyed. 
The notorious ‘ Pilsudski elections ’ were then held and, soon 
afterwards, concentration camps were introduced and filled 
with Ukrainians. To-day (November, 1938) such methods 
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are being repeated with a view to ‘ appeasing’ the ferment 
produced in Polish Ukraine by the creation of a Free Ukrainian 
State within the Czechoslovak Federation on the other slope 
of the Carpathians. The villages and townships inhabited 
by the Ukrainian majority in Galicia are the scene, almost 
every day, of measures which, when they are applied to the 
Jewish minority in Berlin or Munich, produce such a percep- 
tible tremour throughout the civilised world. The Polish 
administration has outdone the Nazis by bringing about the 
destruction not of a score or two of synagogues, but of 
hundreds of Christian Ukrainian churches (July and August, 
1938). 

Marshal Pilsudski sometimes used to tell about his idea 
of a great federation of peoples between the Baltic and the 
Black Sea, organised and directed, of course, by Poland and 
etected on the ruins of the Russian Empire. The Marshal 
imagined that this would be the surest way of preserving the 
Polish frontiers as fixed at Versailles and Riga. It was 
nothing but a dream, and it will never be anything else. The 
arms of Poland are too short to encompass such a span; a 
people of 20,000,000 has not the stature to play a decisive part . 
between the Russo-Ukrainian block of some 120,000,000 and 
the German block of 80,000,000, or to establish its own 
position as a Great Power. The federal idea in itself is 
excellent. But it would be as well if Poland were to apply 
it within her own existing frontiers, where this can be done 
without difficulty and without a war. 

In passing now to the German aspect of the Ukrainian 
problem it should be remembered that, since the advanced 
bastion of Franco-British policy and strategy in Central 
Europe—the Czechoslovak bastion—was captured, the road 
has been opened to the Reich, in an easterly or south-eastetly 
ditection, as the Reich may choose. ‘The creation of the Free 
State of Subcarpathian Ukraine seems to indicate a milestone 
on that road. It is of tiny extent, and its population is 
culturally backward, as the result of centuries of unspeakable 
Magyar spoliation. Twenty years of laudable effort on the 
part of the Czechoslovak Government have barely succeeded 
in relieving a condition of unbelievable economic distress. 
Yet this little country of Subcarpathian Ukraine occupies none 
the less, a position of first-rate political and strategic import- 
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ance. Including towards the Danubian basin, it touches the 
flank of Roumania ; it closely follows the southern frontier 
of Polish Ukraine throughout its whole length, and represents 
an ethnical prolongation of that country on the southern 
slopes of the Carpathians ; finally, it approaches quite close 
to the Soviet frontier and seems to point, like a kind of sign- 
post, or like a hand outstretched, towards the Russian Ukraine. 
In this way, through the medium of Czechoslovakia, territorial 
contact is established between Germany and the Ukraine, 
directly as regards Polish Ukraine and indirectly as regards 
Soviet Ukraine, and consequently there is now a German 
aspect of the Ukrainian problem. But the German, unlike 
the Russian or Polish, facet is singularly opaque, and what has 
been said here about the Ukrainian problem in its German 
aspects can only be brought to a close with question marks— 
for which the author tenders his apologies—rather than with 
conclusions. 

But one fact is beyond dispute: Germany at present 
possesses a geopolitical base which could be used as a point 
of departure for political activity on a grand scale in a south- 
easterly direction. Has Germany really decided already to 
intensify her activities in this respect ? Such a decision would 
imply a guarantee of security for the western frontiers of 
Germany, and this is unthinkable except in the form of a 
binding agreement with France and Great Britain, equivalent 
to the securing of a‘ freehand’ in theeast. Will the Western 
Powers be disposed to give the Reich a guarantee on the Rhine 
and freedom of movement towards the east ? What would 
Germany be willing to grant in exchange ? Might it perhaps 
be the abandonment of her alliance with Japan in the Far 
East ? Or, if he were to meet with a Franco-British refusal, 
would Hitler decide to begin by trying the second alternative 
formulated in Mein Kampf—the annihilation of France, as a 
preliminary ? And once the famous ‘free hand’ had been 
obtained in principle, in what direction would German 
pressure be exerted ? 

The reply to this last question demands consideration 
of two hypotheses : the first, that Germany would attempt to 
obtain direct access to the Black Sea, and so to Asia Minor— 
which would effectively broach the question of the Near 
East; the second, that the German intention would be to 
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continue the eastward advance by way of Subcarpathian 
Ukraine towards Russian Ukraine. This is the alternative 
which appeats to be suggested by German opposition to a 
common frontier for Hungary and Poland. It gives rise to 
a number of crucial questions on which the success of the 
whole enterprise would undoubtedly depend. Would the 
Reich, in its march towards the Dnieper, associate itself with 
modern Poland, and so risk drawing down upon itself the 
whole complex of hatreds unhappily directed against Polish 
ambitions (the ‘hereditary enemy’) by the Ukrainian and 
Ruthenian inhabitants of the whole eastern part of Poland, 
as at present constituted, and of Soviet Ukraine ? Or would 
the Reich decide to apply to Poland the principle, so much 
proclaimed by Hitler, of national self-determination ? This 
would imply relegating the Polish Republic to its ethnographic 
boundaries, that is to say to the west of the ‘ Curzon line’ 
which, once upon a time, was drawn by the Allies. The 
effect would be to set up a Ukrainian Free State in Galicia and 
Volhynia. But could this operation be performed by means 
of persuasion and diplomatic pressure on Warsaw, or would 
it require the use of force ? 

If force were used would the Franco-Polish alliance come 
into play, maimed as it is by the behaviour of Poland towards 
Czechoslovakia and by many other incidents ; and would the 
Western Powers render to Poland the assistance which they 
have lately refused to Czechoslovakia (though from a strategic, 
intellectual, moral and every other point of view Poland is 
far less important to them)? Finally, when all the pre- 
conditions of an eastward campaign had at last been realised, 
and the campaign itself launched, could the Reich be quite 
positive about the chances of a crushing victory over the 
Soviet Union which, after all, is the residuary legatees of 
that same Russia and that same Ukraine where in the course 
of history the mettle of so many conquerors has been tried— 
Mongols, Swedes under Charles XII, Napoleon and his 
Grand Army, not to mention the Poles of Pilsudski in 1922 ? 


Basit PANEYKO. 
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THE ITALIANS IN TUNISIA 


SPEAKING in the Chamber of Deputies just over a year ago, 
M. Daladier said : 


Should a new war occur, I do not believe that it will be fought 
on the same ground and in the same way. I do not wish to be 
emphatic, but I turn my eyes to North Africa, towards the Tunis 
frontier, and I conclude that we must make our Eastern frontiers 
impregnable. 


Since that day, December 3rd, 1937, the French system 
for the encirclement of Germany has collapsed. But it is 
not by Germany that France is now threatened through this 
debacle. Italy is the country which seems likely to take 
advantage of her weakness. The Italian claims cover so wide 
a field, and are liable to such frequent modifications, that it is 
difficult to know which of them to take seriously. Spain, the 
Suez Canal, and Jibouti are likely to remain on the /apis. 
Corsica and Nice need not cause us much concern. But 
Tunis, because of its long association with Italian interests, 
is in rather a different category and deserves consideration. 

There are ample and special reasons why the Italians 
covet Tunisia. Geographically it is the corner of Africa 
nearest to Italy, only a hundred miles of water separating it 
from Sicily. Ten miles from its modern capital the ruins of 
Carthage are a reminder that it was once a Roman province. 
There are no more eloquent relics of the ‘ grandeur that was’ 
than Hadrian’s aqueduct and the colosseum at El Djem. My 
guide-book contains a description of nearly two hundred 
Roman towns, villages, or military posts, and they are only 
those which have been identified by name. The surprising 
thing is that a country which strikes one to-day as fully settled, 
with a ‘ white’ population of only 200,000, could ever have 
supported such an extensive and flourishing colony. The 
barbarian and Arab invasions, combined with a change of 
climate which dried up the soil, explain a decline from which 
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it never wholly recovered, although under French rule it is 
gradually doing so. 

' But though Tunisia may not be the plum that it was 
2,000 yeats ago, it still compares favourably with other 
African territories, and notably with its neighbour Libya. 
Doubtless that is why in modern times it was the first overseas 
country on which Italy cast her eyes. Although thwarted of 
her desire to make it an Italian colony, she has sent more 
colonists there than to any other Aftican country. The 
Italian population of 94,000 (French figures, the Italians claim 
150,000), compares with the 70,000 in Libya (of which 
20,000 arrived only a few weeks ago) and the 60,000 in Egypt: 
The figures for Abyssinia are not available, but they consist 
chiefly of soldiers, and can hardly be said to count from the 
point of view of settlement. 

It is not only, however, the large Italian population that 
makes Tunisia important to Italy. As colonies go in these 
days it enjoys a relative prosperity. It produces grain, wine 
and oil in sufficient quantities to feed its own inhabitants and 
have a surplus for export. When there is not a world slump 
its phosphates and other minerals are a source of considerable 
wealth. During the sixty odd years of their occupation the 
French have invested an enormous capital in the Protectorate. 
If the constructive effort, because conceived at an earlier and 
less enlightened epoch, is less striking than the Morocco of 
Lyautey, and less imposing than the Libya of Balbo, it is 
nevertheless impressive. Tunisia, you feel, is still a country 
of promise, if only because its development has not been 
forced artificially, but has grown by a natural economic and 
social process. In Libya, by contrast, one has the impression 
that the last drain of water has been squeezed from the * box 
of sand’ and that it is only by superhuman efforts, costing 
more than they can conceivably render back, that any further 
progress is possible. Here, moreover, the statistics speak for 
themselves. In the last fifty years the population of Tunisia 
has doubled. In Libya, under Italian rule, in half that time 
it has actually diminished. 

Like the coastal zones of Algeria and Morocco, Tunisia 
when approached from Europe does not appear as an African 
country. Its air has a Mediterranean clarity and its plains and 
mountains ate green. In the fertile area and wooded regions 
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of the north the white-clothed native looks more out of place 
than the European. It is only when you journey south, 
beyond Sfax, that the African nature of the terrain begins to 
assert itself. For the last two hundred miles of the journey 
to the Italian frontier the road traverses an arid, stone-strewn 
expanse, bare of life or vegetation. The Romans made a 
clear distinction between this semi-desert, which continues 
on into Libya, and the rest of their province. Civilisation 
then, as to-day, ended at Sfax, and you did not see it again 
until you reached Leptis Magna, an hour or so away from 
Tripoli. 

Tunis itself, where a large proportion of the Italian 
colony live, is not a town of which the French are particularly 
proud, perhaps because its best buildings were built with 
Italian labour. It was laid down before the genius of Lyautey 
had proved that modern construction could harmonise with 
nativeculture. It has the air and mentality of an important 
provincial centre, with its Avenue Jules Ferry and Place 
Gambetta (and statues), its blocks of flats in modern style 
trying to turn their backs on the squalid Tunisian quarters. 
To escape its vulgarity you have to walk to the end of the 
principal street and pass through the gateway which leads to 
the old city. Here you can forget Europe and lose yourself 
in another continent and another century, jostling with the 
anonymous throng in the market or exploring the labyrinth 
of cool and secretive lanes. 

And yet Tunis is not provincial. It is saved from that 
by its politics. When I was there in the spring the Tunisians 
were making the politics, while the Italians watched and put 
their oar in when occasion prompted. Now the Tunisians 
are watching, while the Italians make the running. The 
French authorities, I know, would prefer it to be so. They 
told me then that some external danger might be helpful in 
making the natives appreciate French rule. The demon- 
strations of loyalty given by the Tunisians during the last 
few: weeks prove that the calculation was right. Like the 
Egyptians or the Indians, the Tunisians would prefer to 
govern themselves. But if the choice is between a French 
Protector and an Italian, their attitude is not in doubt for 
a moment. 

As for the Italians, they were of course anticipating some 
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such development as the present. The few I met wh: took 
an active part in the irredentist campaign—professional 
Fascists, dependents of the Consulate-General, or journalists— 
were delighted that the deterioration of France’s relations with 
Italy, resulting from the advent of the Popular Front, had 
given Mussolini the opportunity for going back on his 
agreement with M. Laval. By this agreement, signed in 
Rome in January, 1935, the special status of the Tunisian 
Italians was gradually to be liquidated, so that by 1965 the 
whole colony would have become French subjects, and their 
schools and national institutions passed under French control. 
To appreciate the significance of this accord—it meant the 
virtual renunciation by Italy of any eventual claims in Tunisia 
—it may be useful to say a word about her position there 
previously. It will also help to an understanding of what has 
happened since. 

The special position of the Italians in Tunisia may be said 
to date from 1868, when the handful of Italian traders, who 
had previously lived, like the other Christians, under Moslem 
sufference, obtained from the reigning Bey a number of 
ptivileges which formed the embryo of a capitulatory régime 
such as was already in practice or eventually to be established 
in most of the nominal Ottoman dependencies. Under this 
régime the Italian colony increased and prospered and after 
the unification of Italy in 1870—and indeed even before— 
Tunisia had come to be regarded, not only by Italians, as their 
natural sphere of influence. But England and Germany had 
other ideas. Disraeli to buy French acquiescence in the ceding 
of Cyprus, Bismarck to dull the memory of Sedan, both 
considered France the more convenient candidate, and in 
1881 a French army duly invaded Tunisia and established a 
Protectorate over the country. 

Since their immediate bitter disappointment at being 
forestalled—among other consequences the event hastened 
the death of Garibaldi and the conclusion of the Triple 
Alliance—the Italians have evinced nearly every possible 
mood in the matter. For the first fifteen years they sulked. 
In 1896, however, the reverse suffered at Adowa induced 
them to make friends with France. A treaty was concluded 
by which the Italians in Tunisia, while renouncing their 
privileges under the Capitulations, were accorded certain 
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tights touching their trade and juridical status, schools and 
institutions. This agreement, which on the whole worked 
well, temained in force until after the Great War, when it 
was denounced by France. Even so a modus vivendi could 
probably have been discovered but for the advent of Fascism. 
For from the day Mussolini arrived in power, every effort on 
the part of the French to de-nationalise the Italian colony was 
strenuously resisted by Italy. A Fascist Consul-General was 
appointed to propagate the gospel of Ita/anitd and from that 
moment it has been a fight between France and Italy for the 
souls, and passports, of the Italian community. 

For several years the battle was waged without decision. 
The Italians, many of whom came from Sicily, wete not 
enthusiastic about the new régime. The methods adopted 
by the Consul-General to promote their loyalty frequently 
had the opposite effect. Inducements were offered to adopt 
French citizenship and often these proved a stronger appeal 
than patriotism. It looked as though Fascism was fighting a 
losing cause when the world slump came to turn the scales 
in its favour. Tunisia was hard hit and the Italians, many of 
whom earned their livelihood as artisans or manual labourers, 
suffered as much as anybody. It was the Italian Consul- 
General who came to their rescue with money provided by 
the Treasury in Rome. And it was not only individuals 
who thus became dependent on the Consulate-General. The 
clubs and charitable institutions, the hospitals and schools, 
were all in low water. One by one they ‘were taken over by 
the Fascists. At the same time repeated attempts wete made 
to oust the Livornese Jews from the positions of influence 
they held in business and the professions. 

After two or three years of depression Rome had obtained 
a grip of its nationals in Tunisia which it never subsequently 
weakened. To-day, according to French statistics, there are 
just under 100,000 Italians in the Protectorate. The Italian 
figure is 150,000, of whom 130,000, it is claimed, are regis- 
tered at the Consulate-General. Whichever figure is correct, 
it is a fact that the overwhelming majority take orders unques- 
tioningly from their Fascist officials. Nobody can say that 
Mussolini’s policy has not been effective. 

That does not mean that the Italians in Tunisia are 
necessarily anxious to see the Protectorate transferred to 
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Italy. When, in Januaty, 1935, Mussolini concluded his 
agreement with M. Laval, and in return for a free hand in 
Abyssinia virtually abandoned his nationals in Tunis, the 
Italian colony accepted the situation without protest. Few 
of them volunteered for the war in Ethiopia. My own 
imptession when I was there was that the majority of them 
were by no means desirous of exchanging the free and easy 
French administration for totalitarian Government. Their 
main interests were economic ; but nothing they heard from 
Italy encouraged them to believe they would be any better 
off under an Italian flag, and it was clear that in such matters 
as military service (from which, of course, they were exempted 
in Tunisia), taxation, and freedom of expression and action 
they would be a good deal worse off. There were, it is true, 
complaints of discrimination, but they cut both ways, and the 
answer was that if the Italians wanted fairer treatment they 
had only to stop undermining the French authority. The 
complaints, moreover, came from the Fascist bosses, not the 
employees. The latter duly turned up at the annual Italian 
ball in Tunis and sang their patriotic songs, they sent their 
children to Italian schools because it meant free milk and 
boots, they were glad of the Italian hospital when their wives 
wete pregnant, but otherwise they had no strong feelings 
about Italy. 

There were exceptions, of course; the few individuals 
whom you will find in any community and for whom politics 
are a pleasant alternative to hard work. There was the 
Editor of the L’ Unione, the local Fascist rag, which specialised 
in retailing British atrocities in Palestine. There were one 
or two roughs who lay in ambush for the occasional anti- 
Fascist, and on one occasion at least had not stopped at murder. 
There were the Fascist officials, the Ovra’s agents, some 
dependent on and some sent to spy on the Consul-General. 
But of any genuine irredentist movement I must confess I saw 
little. And it was not the measures of the French adminis- 
tration, lax to a degree except in regard to processions and 
the wearing of Fascist uniforms, which prevented pro-Italian 
sentiment manifesting itself if it had been there. 

But for Fascism the Italian community in Tunisia would 
have gradually fused with the French, from whom no essential 
interest either commercial or political separates it. Such a 
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process, however, would have deprived Mussolini of any 
pretext for ever intervening in the Protectorate or putting 
forward any claim in respect to it. And Italy needs Tunis 
both for strategic and economic reasons. Recently the French 
population has been increasing far more rapidly than the 
Italian, and the anti-semitic laws introduced in Italy have 
been a further encouragement to apply for French citizenship. 
Italian nationalism can be kept alive artificially by means of 
propaganda, bribes and threats, but it cannot indefinitely 
oppose a natural tendency and Mussolini may well feel that 
he must claim Tunis now or lose the opportunity of ever 
claiming it at all. 

“ GEORGE MARTELLI. 
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THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF MUNICH 


I, 


In the two major crises of 1938, over Austria in March and 
over Czechoslovakia in September, Nazi Germany has 
constructed a greater Reich than any other Germany ever 
possessed. Like a boxer who had harried his opponent by 
steady wearing-down, Germany then landed two. short and 
sharp body-blows on the most politically and economically 
vulnerable part of Europe ; and now the gong has suddenly 
sounded. The Munich Agreements, and the work of the 
International Commission of the ‘ Big Four’s ? Ambassadors 
in Berlin, which consisted merely in rubber-stamping the 
German decisions, have resulted in an uneasy kind of armis- 
tice in Europe. The Germans and the Italians have redrawn 
the map of Central Europe—in favour of Germany, Poland, 
and Hungary. But no one yet knows whether Europe 
beyond Germany can stand up again; whether there can 
ever be any resistance, economically and therefore politically, 
to the Nazis’ progress in building up the vast European 
Reich of which Naumann and others dreamed. Are we now 
to conclude that the Third Reich, with its 80,000,000 of 
souls, is either complete or else so irresistible as to threaten 
to dominate the entire Continent, West as well as East ? 
Ought we to reckon Italy’s 42,000,000, her arms and resources, 
as integral with Germany’s for all future diplomatic or bel- 
ligerent purposes? Have Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
and Rumania to be written off the Anglo-French balance- 
sheet in company with the remaining Czechoslovakia? Is 
that German domination of Central Europe, which Mr. 
Chamberlain in the Commons at the end of last session 
declared to be necessary, bound to be exclusive of others’ 
interests ; or can the German economic system, on which 
German political influence in neighbouring countries is 
51 
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based, admit competitive and parallel functioning of the 
freer economic systems of Britain, France, Holland, Scan- 
dinavia, and the United States in Central and South-east 
European countries ? Lastly, are Great Germany’s bloodless 
victories in 1938 likely on balance to increase and to accelerate 
her ability to risk a European war in support of the next 
stages in her diplomatic programme ; or are they more likely 
to buttress the factors inside Germany which demand peace 
- as the condition of structural strength? Each of these 
questions, on the answers to which depend future Anglo- 
French policy, are really and essentially economic questions, 
Let us examine them, not as a hypothetical balance-sheet 
before a future war, but as evidence of the possibilities which, 
after a victorious 1938, lie before the mightiest military Power 
in Europe. 


Il. 


Let us take, first, Germany’s annexation of Austria and 
the territories of Czechoslovakia. 

Germany obtained last March not only the vast output 
of the mountain of iron-ore in the hands of the Alpin-Mon- 


tangesellschaft, the timber resources of Austrian forests, 
and about £18,000,000 of gold and free foreign exchange in 
the Austrian National Bank. She also obtained the foreign 
securities owned by Austrians ; the entrepét trade of Vienna 
for the Danube basin; the control of the Danube as far as 
Bratislava ; and, perhaps best of all at that time, a reservoir 
of unemployed numbering about 400,000—a godsend at a 
time when Germany herself had driven the rearmament 
machinery so intensively that there was an acute shortage 
of labour, especially skilled labour, throughout the Reich. 
Thus, though she might lose the exports of certain lowet- 
cost Austrian industries whose costs would rise to the German 
level, and though she would lose tourist traffic receipts from 
foreigners, Germany gained the possibility of squeezing 
Austtia’s resources, human and material, until the level of 
Austrian standards of living and of productive efficiency 
relapsed to those of Germany proper. 

The annexation of Austria occurred at an economically 
critical moment for Germany ; for her foreign trading posi- 
tion was deteriorating, foreign exchange was running so 
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short that it imperilled German ability to continue to import 
strategically vital raw materials, and her commercial creditors 
in the Central and South-east European countries were 
clamouring for the unfreezing of the balances of their former 
exports to Germany, now blocked in marks. They threatened 
to cut off current supplies. Suddenly Germany got Austria, 
and therewith secured control of Austria’s trade and com- 
munications with most of Germany’s creditors in that 
region, The Austrian banking, railway, river, and entrepét 
‘invisible exports,’ and their proceeds, fell into the hands of 
the Reichsbank, together with the other immediate assets 
noted above. The situation was saved; and the Reich set 
out to exploit Austria’s human and material resources. 
What happened in September was far more than the mere 
cession to Germany of certain mixed German and Czech 
regions of former Czechoslovakia. It was the passing of 
these areas and of the new Czechoslovakia entire under the 
economic, and therefore political, control of the Third Reich, 
For in compelling the Czechs to hand over their fortifications 
and natural strategic frontiers and communications, including 
roads and railways, to Germany, Poland or Hungary, the 
representatives of Britain, France and Italy at Munich and 
Berlin really transferred to the Reich the economic circulatory 
and respiratory systems of the new State—indeed, of more 
even than the new Czechoslovakia. When Mr. Chamberlain, 
in his last letter to Herr Hitler on September 26, emphasised 
the Czechs’ natural fear lest their country’s ‘ national and 
economic independence would automatically disappear with 
the acceptance of the German (Godesberg) Plan,’ Herr Hitler 
seems to have satisfied him with the following statement. 
There could be ‘ not the slightest question whatsoever of a 
check to the independence of Czechoslovakia. It is equally 
erroneous to talk of an economic rift. It is, on the contrary, 
a well-known fact that Czechoslovakia, after the cession of the 
Sudeten German territory, would constitute a healthier 
and more unified economic system than before.’? Herr Hitler 
must have satisfied Mr. Chamberlain; for the British and 
French Prime Ministers promptly agreed at Munich and 
through the International Commission, which they there 
set up, to cede to Germany more than the Germans demanded 
even at Godesberg ; to cut off four-fifths of the new State’s 
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fuel supplies from its remaining industries ; to cut off elec- 
trical and water supplies from Czech cities; to cut the rail 
and road communications between the capital and the pro- 
vincial industrial or agricultural areas in at least two separate 
places, where newly acquired German territory intervened ; 
and to cut off all the industries and ‘installations ’ of the ceded 
regions without one farthing of compensation for the remain- 
ing State, cumbered with its former national indebtedness. 
Worse followed. Poland took the Teschen-Bohumin area 
with its coal mines; and beyond the Polish region proper, 
the Polish forces occupied the Bohumin rail junction. Though 
Poles and Hungarians wanted to effect a common frontier 
by dividing Ruthenia and part of Slovakia, Herr von 
Ribbentrop was despatched to Rome at the end of October 
to warn Signor Mussolini not to support the Hungarians’ 
and Poles’ pretensions. ‘The result was that, at Vienna at the 
beginning of November, Hungary obtained not only the 
legitimately claimed Csall6kéz (Schiitt Island) north of the 
main Danube, and other Magyar districts eastward from 
Bratislava, but also the big towns of Kosice, UZhorod and 
Mukacevo and the territory between them and the old 
frontiers of Slovakia and Ruthenia. Consequently the 
valley-lands below the Carpathian foothills passed entirely 
into Hungarian hands, and therewith the only viable roads 
and all the east-west railways of Slovakia and Ruthenia. 
Slovakia was left with Bratislava, once claimed by the Magyars 
as their old coronation city, now destined by Nazi Germany 
for an important German strategic centre; but the eastern 
end of the new Czechoslovakia was left without east-west 
communications, and without the fertile valleys. This, then, 
is the State which, in Herr Hitler’s words, is to be con- 
stituted, after Munich, ‘ a healthier and more unified economic 
organism than before.’ 

That phrase must be understood as the Nazis under- 
stand it. The new Czechoslovakia still possesses the famous 
Skoda, Ceska-Moravska, C.K.D., and Vitkovitze iron and 
steel, engineering, and armament works ; but they are only 
seven miles or so inside the new frontiers, and their fuel or 
power now comes from German or Polish sources, once 
Czech. Accordingly, their current output—15 per cent. of 
old Germany’s in 1937, i.¢., excluding Austria—is now and 
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in future effectively as much under German control as the 
former Austrian or Sudetenland industries. For example, 
the new Czechoslovakia is to build new roads, not railways, 
under the direction of German technicians, as a means to 
assist German strategic plans, and also to help to bring the 
new State under German economic domination. One of 
these new roads is to be ceded to Germany; it is to link 
Breslau with Briinn and Vienna, and is to be staffed and 
policed by Germans right across the neck of Czecho- 
Slovakia. Again, Germany in 1938 produced over 20,000,000 
metric tons of steel; whereas now, after the annexation of 
Austrian and Sudeten territories and the acquisition of control 
over the new Czechoslovakia, this figure can be raised to 
25,000,000. The Hermann Goering Reichswerke A.G. have 
already merged Austria’s steel industry in the German 
system under the Four-Year Plan; and to this must now be 
added the zemaining Czech industry, which cannot dispose 
of its products wholly within the truncated Czechoslovakia, 
nor count on the ability to send any of its products outside 
its new frontiers unless under German direction. We should 
not be under the delusion that this new Czechoslovakia, 
which is strategically indefensible and economically unable 
to oppose German wishes, is anything but an economic 
abortion apart from ‘ Great Germany. Its access to raw 
materials, its communications within and without its frontiers, 
its ability to maintain economic equilibrium at home for now 
less than 10,000,000 Czechs and Slovaks, are all dependent 
on that German control which is henceforth exercisable at 
any moment throughout Bohemia and Moravia, the indus- 
trial core of the country. For the German pincers are only 
a few miles apart across Moravia; and Germany controls 
all internal communications. : 

In acquiring the Sudetenland and control of the new 
Czechoslovak economy Germany has acquired not only the 
labour of more Germans and Czechs, together with industrial 
equipment and ‘ installations ’ and railways, she has also, as 
in the case of Austria six months earlier, acquired a reservoir 
of unemployed amounting to another 120,000 or 130,000 
men. The Sudeten factories, especially those making textiles 
and metal-wares, will increase her need of industrial raw 
materials and her need to invest new capital in purely civil 
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industry. This new capital must be created either by increas- 
ing the toll of indirect and direct taxation on the German 
national income (hitherto this has been achieved by restricting 
production of consumers’ goods in favour of rearmament 
and public works, though the national income in 1937 was 
still 10 per cent. less than in 1929), or else by further subsidisa- 
tion of exports so as to achieve, instead of the declining export 
surplus of the last eighteen months, an ever-expanding one. 
I shall revert to the former method later ; here I would point 
out that Germany can only create capital for investment in 
the Reich by means of exports, if she alters the foreign 
trading system hitherto pursued with her Central and South- 
east European clients. 

Till the beginning of 1938 it was broadly true to say that 
Dr. Schacht’s blocking of Germany’s long- and short-term 
debt service, and the system of creating new commercial 
debts by importing more from Getmany’s smaller neighbours 
than curtent Getman exports to them, had both vastly 
increased Germany’s percentual share of these countries’ 
trade, and had also run up large ‘ blocked balances’ (é.¢., 
forced credits), representing the unpaid portions of Germany’s 
debt for current imports from them. These balances (Spit- 
venbetrage) were consistently utilised to increase the next lot 
of German exports to those countries. But such exports 
could only be ‘ bought’ by the clients from a limited list 
of German manufactutes—obsolescent armaments, optical 
apparatus, chemicals, harmonicas, cameras, toad-building and 
construction abroad, town-replanning, etc. Thus, by de- 
liberate incurring of debts to these client countries, Germany 
was able both to subsidise her future exports to those coun- 
tries at their own expense (since their National Banks had to 
finance their clamant and unpaid exporters), and to oust 
trade with competitors, Britain, France, the United States, 
etc. The smaller countries, exporters in the main of food- 
stuffs and extracted raw materials like oil or metal ores, could 
not expand their trade with the freer-exchange Great Powers 
without bidding a long farewell to part of their ‘ blocked 
balances ’ in their clearing accounts with Germany. 

From the beginning of 1938, however, and a fortiori since 
Austria and the Czech territories were annexed, Germany 
has discovered the need to increase, not possible future 
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exports, but current exports. The reason for this step, 
advocated in strong terms to German business-men by Dr. 
Schacht, Hetr Funk, and Field-Marshal Goering, is that the 
productive equipment of Great Germany has by now been 
so expanded, without cost, by annexations—especially the 
latest acquisitions in the Sudetenland and all Czechoslovakia 
which is left—that the former system of ‘ importing on tick 
and then liquidating the unpaid balances by ‘additional 
exports ” at high fixed prices, can no longer be safely employed. 
Hete the reason is that all the smaller client States of Germany 
—Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece 
and the Baltic States—have, in the last four years, been made 
painfully aware of the real costs involved for them by that 
system. They now see that their unremitted export proceeds 
inside Germany ate only liquidated by ‘ additional’ German 
exports at ptices which compare unfavoutably with French, 
Swiss, or other like products. They see that they themselves 
carry the baby of interim finance for their own exporters, 
until the import of ‘additional’ German goods releases 
purchasing power from their own importers’ pockets. 
With this local currency they can at last reimburse their 
own National Bank for standing in the gap. They see this ; 
and if they were to cut down their exports to Germany 
by placing them elsewhere, Germany would be in an 
economic sttait-jacket, immobilised by lack of industrial 
raw materials at just the moment when her own industrial 
capacity had been vastly expanded by Austrian and Czech 
accretions. 

Till now, the factor most favourable to German hege- 
mony of ‘ Europe beyond Germany ’ has been the inability 
of her small client States to find outlets for their products 
in the free-exchange countries. No one takes blocked marks 
if he can take free sterling, gulden, dollars, or francs. But 
when the markets in which these currencies atise refuse to 
take more than minimal quantities of Central or South- 
east European countries’ goods, those countries are dtiven 
to find at least a dilatory and expensive method of disposing 
of their goods in the great and growing German market. 
In so doing, they have helped to build up the Thitd Reich’s 
industrial equipment and feed its people, while the latter 
have had their own production of consumable goods 
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restricted in order to turn all available savings into capital 
equipment and armaments. 

From now onwards the question arises: Can Germany, 
with what was once Austria and an independent Czecho- 
slovakia, so reorganise her economy and finances as to keep 
her arms programme forging ahead unhampered, while 
releasing more and more productive equipment and labour 
for current foreign trade ? 

It is just in this connexion that recent acquisitions of 
territory, population and equipment by Germany assume 
great importance, both for Germany and for Europe. For, 
with the control of Czechoslovakia’s outlets and communica- 
tions, Germany has a sympathetic new Czech Government in 
Prague ; and there has already been serious talk of a customs 
and currency union between the Reich and the new State. 
Moreover, the Sudeten industries, even before 1914, supplied 
Central Europe and the Balkans through Vienna. Now that 
both the Sudetenland and Vienna are in Germany, that the 
Danube is practically under German control, that even 
Italy’s foreign trade is coming to depend more and more 
on the Reich, the question is what Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, and the other client States will do in harness with 
the Reich. Indeed, if the German drive for a greater current 
European trade really gets going, the question rather becomes : 
What can they do ? 


Ii. 


Before Mr. Chamberlain flew to Godesberg, Herr Walther 
Funk, Reich Minister for Economics, had begun on a trip 
round these client States of Germany. To Yugoslavia he 
offered to take anything from 50 to 100 per cent. of her 
exports, as against 35-2 per cent. in 1937, and 24:1 per cent. in 
1929. This was refused, but a new agreement was signed ; 
and it is rather in the terms of the newer trade agreements 
signed with Germany that we must look for indications of 
what the smaller States will be asked to do for the Reich. 
In this agreement, in that with Turkey a few days later which 
resulted in a £12,000,000 ‘ credit’ to Turkey for German 
goods and installations, in those with Hungary since 1934, 
in that with Rumania in 1935, and in new agreements with 
Greece and Bulgaria, the small State is required to earmark 
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certain quantities of goods for export to Germany. If the 
quantities are not exactly defined, a percentual quota of the 
country’s production available for export is agreed, and ithe 
country promises to send that to Germany ;..or, aad ‘this isa 
new feature, to hold it on German account. . This means that 
Germany does not need in future to import great quantities 
of such products into Germany under the cleating account 
with each smaller State, and then sell it at lower world' prices 
for free foreign exchange which she badly needed... Germany 
did this so that the smaller countries themselves were thereby 
stopped from selling freely on the world - market,,and ‘so 
building up new markets for their products. In future, she 
will be able to control the direction of each smaller State’s 
foreign trade, commodity by commodity, and gradually—by 
expanding her own exports to each country—-come to control 
a larger percentage of each country’s foreign trade as a whole. 
This even gives the Reich a certain control over free world 
markets; for at any time she can launch big supplies, not 
needed for the moment by Germany, on a weak market, and 
buy them back when the price has fallen. 

Among her client States, Germany (including Austria) 
takes between 20 and 30 per cent. of the exports of Poland.and 
all three Baltic States, about 45 per cent. of Hungary’s exports, 
30 per cent. of Rumania’s, 35 per cent. of Yugoslavia’s, over 
30 per cent. of Greece’s, 50 per cent. of Bulgaria’s, and about 
20 per cent. of Italy’s. If we add the big civi/ export capacity 
of the Sudetenland and Czechoslovakia, wnder the. Reich's 
system of controlled trade, together with their big import needs 
of materials, the ‘ pull’ exerted on each of these countries 
by the Third Reich in 1939 will be seen to. be extremely 
powerful. It is likely to grow, despite the British Govern- 
ment’s establishment of a {10,000,000 ‘ guarantee fund,’ to 
aid British exporters against politically controlled German 
exports to these countries, | This is because ‘ export credits’ 
can do little more than hold existing trade at present levels, 
unless a national organisation for exports to each of these 
countries is coupled with financial, aid. Can Germany sub- 
stantially raise the output, the economic posentiel, of Central 
and Balkan Europe, and convert this development to her own 
uses ? 

In this context one or two examples will be enlightening. 
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In the cases of Hungary and Bulgaria—and, in the last few 
weeks, of Yugoslavia—a technique was followed which has 
had, and may have, extensive effects. The client State was 
required by Germany to begin production of things not till 
then produced in it. The giant German chemical dye trust, 
I.G. Farbenindustrie, holds about a dozen patents for the 
planting, cultivation, crushing, and utilisation of soya beans 
and oleaginous and fibrous legumina. Germany’s needs of 
fats, vegetable oils, and fibres are paramount. The German 
offers to the smaller States were, therefore, couched in the 
following terms : Germany will unfreeze existing and eventual 
blocked balances by installing equipment, and sending 
machinery, for the cultivation and extraction of the materials 
she needs to import; she will also establish banks and 
companies in these countries for administering the whole 
business, including import of the German machinery and 
export to Germany of the required products in return. 
Something of the same organisation was begun with Yugo- 
slavia two yeats ago when the German Technische Union was 
founded in Croatia to undertake constructive and extractive 
works. But certain non-economic activities of persons 
connected with the firm led to the suspension of its operations. 
Again, it became necessary to replan the streets, sewers, 
and lighting of a Balkan capital—as, indeed, is a case of 
need in many such countties—and German architects and 
technical experts were enabled not only to secute large 
orders at low prices (because of the subsidies in Germany), 
but also thereby to secure a highly valuable knowledge of the 
vital arteries of this Balkan capital. The same methods of 
German trading, based on the utilisation of foreign creditors’ 
blocked balances and the export levy on all Getman industries, 
have been used, and can now be even mote utilised, to secure 
contracts in each such countty for large public works—v.g., 
railways, docks and harbours in Turkey ; canals in Rumania 
and perhaps Hungary; tailways and roads in Yugoslavia ; 
roads in Czechoslovakia ;\ oil extraction plants in Hungary 
and Rumania and Poland; canals, roads, and harbours in 
Bulgaria and Greece ; and electrical stations in every country. 
All these works ate of local strategic importance. The 
German authorities have also insisted, and will doubtless in 
future insist more strongly, on the import into these countries 
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of large contingents of German skilled labour and technicians 
04 5 the construction and installation period, thus acquiring 
both local knowledge and local payment of Getman workers’ 
salaries and wages. 

The incorporation of Austria and the Sudetenland in the 
Reich, plus the stranglehold on the new Czechoslovakia, 
leaves the Reich a clear road down to the Adriatic, Aegean, 
Mediterranean and Black Seas. Political implications or 
possibilities do not concern me here ; but it is obvious that 
the German economic drive, which Herr Funk in Belgrade 
at the beginning of October said ‘ cannot be separated from 
general political aims,’ is not likely to raise any serious 
opposition to the Reich, either in the smaller States themselves, 
ot by way of organisation among them on the part of Britain 
or France. British or French loans and credits without 
coherent trading plans are never likely to constitute serious 
or durable opposition to Germany’s systematisation of all 
these countries’ trade for German purposes. We may there- 
fore compare Germany’s deficiencies with these countries’ 
actual or potential surpluses. 

Germany can more than cover her needs of foodstuffs in 
the Baltic States, Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia (now relatively more agricultural), 
and Greece. Rumania’s total oil exports are twice Germany’s 
peace-time needs ; but the presence during November of a 
German trade delegation in Bucharest and of oil experts 
prospecting for new wells indicates that Germany is already 
counting on meeting part of her war-time needs (é.¢., four 
times greater) in Rumania. Germany’s need of fats, vegetable 
oils, and fibres (especially cotton) will be partly met by de- 
velopment, on the lines noted above, of the natural resources 
of Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Greece. In 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia Germany can 
find copper, lead, zinc, bauxite (aluminium ore), manganese, 
chrome ore, magnesite; and she has already acquired in 
Austria the largest world production of magnesite. Among 
the chief metals, only in iron-ore will she still be deficient ; 
for even with Austria the collaboration of Czech industries 
will increase her net import needs to over 20,000,000 metric 
tons per annum ; and only Greece and Yugoslavia have small 
surpluses. Her need of timber is now more than covered, 
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Wool, coffee, rubber, jute, cotton, pyrites, and nickel are her 
outstanding immediate deficiencies ; but she has big surpluses 
of coal, electrical power, sugar, ad potash.’ Her dependence 
on the iron-ore of Lorraine, Sweden, and Spain cannot’ be 
overcome within foreseeable time, ‘since ‘the deposits in 
Central and Eastern or South-eastern Europe cannot con- 
ceivably be worked up to supply anything like Getmany’s 
needs for many years—if, indeed, at all. In short, if Germany 
can afford both to develop substitute fibres and plastics (¢.g., 
* Buna’ for rubber) at home, and also to subsidise with het 
own labour and manufactures the development’ of just those 
branches of production in her client States which would 
cover her own immediate needs of foods and materials, ‘she 
could, within as short a time as the Nazi Party State has 
already been in existence, so systematise the production and 
trade of her client States that, without any need militarily or 
even politically to reduce them to vassalage, they would have 
to become economic associates in the economy of the Thitd 
Reich, and dependent on it. But the problem is Herculean. 


IV. 


It is as well at this stage in the story to recall one or two 
facts. Even to-day Germany’s trade with these client’ States 
has not attained the vo/ume it reached in 1929... The percentual 
shares of Germany in these countries’ trade are calculated'on 
values—on fictitious values at that. ‘The pengé or the lei 
is given an arbitrary equivalent in Reichsmarks ‘ata ‘rate 
favourable to Hungarian or Rumanian exports respectively. 
If Germany, to secure greater shares in Hungary’s total 
export, agrees to allow zo pengé (the price of wheat inside 
Hungary) to equal 16 Reichsmarks, while the pengé is at an 
official rate of 26 to the {1 and the mark is at an official rate 
of only 12 to the £1, three things will be obvious. First, 
Hungary’s wheat will'go to Germany ; for wheat in British 
markets is at, say, 10 pengé, or 85., only, whereas in Germany 
the Hungarians can get 16 Reichsmarks. Secondly, the pengé 
values of Hungary’s wheat exports will greatly exaggerate 
Germany’s share, reckoned at 20 pengé per quintal: instead 
of 10 pengé per quintal for England. Thirdly, the so-called 
* ctoss-rate "—+¢.g., that of the Reichsmarks to the £1, on the 
basis of wheat prices and not of official exchange rates—will 
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work out at roughly 20°8 Reichsmarks to the £1, and not 
the official 12 or 13, é.e., nearer to the true purchasing power 
parity of the £1 with the Reichsmark. 

Germany has milked her capital resources dry during the 
last four years. Increases of hours, deliberate restriction of 
wages and of production of consumable goods, appropriation 
of companies’ reserves, forced loans and levies, all these 
elements of ‘capital-building’ have been applied with 
increasing rigour to a national economy, a national income, 
which still fails by about 10 per cent. to reach the 1929 
figures ; and this quite apart from the great falling off in 
standards and qualities since then. So acute was the problem 
at the beginning of 1938 that Germany was using what little 
free exchange she could get to buy up the cheapened State 
and public bonds of client States, in order to offer to repatriate 
them to their country of issue as liquidation of the blocked 
balances in Germany. Last March, when Austria provided 
the Reich with an £18,000,000 windfall in foreign exchange 
and gold, the Work-creation Bills—promissory notes dis- 
countable at the Reichsbank since 1933—<ceased to be issued. 
They were, however, still prolonged every six months when 
they fell due, like a revolving credit fund. Thereafter new 
bills were issued; these were non-discountable, though 
transferable in open market, and were under the control of 
the Finance Ministry. Thus, inflation could be carried on 
by a new method, while new taxes and levies swept the 
normal inflationary profits back into the Treasury again ; and 
the restricted production of consumable goods drove prices 
up so that no consumers’ gain emerged from the process. 
This situation was remarkably effective in building up capital 
(public works, rearmament, etc.) without betraying to the 
ordinary observer the cost, to consumers, at which it was 
performed. But it could not go beyond a certain range of 
operations without leading to severe competition between 
various kinds of industry for labour and materials. As I 
mentioned above, at the beginning of 1938, and again in 
August when the Nazis decided to finish the Siegfried Line 
at breakneck speed, an acute shortage of labour developed in 
Germany, despite intensification of the multiple-shift system. 
(Much of this was due to over-acceleration in capital con- 
struction on too many sectors of the industrial front 
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simultaneously ; too great demands by the labour camps, S.S., 
and Reichswehr ; and prolongation of consctipt service.) 
Now, and in future, the Reich is faced with imperative 
demands for more and more capital: for the out-of-date 
Sudeten factories, for their conversion to other uses, for the 
exports of machinery to develop the resources of ‘ Europe 
beyond Germany,’ for new strategic works in Austria- 
Czechoslovakia, for purely civil exports wherewith to pay 
for growing imports to make the new constructional 
machinery which is to be exported again, and so on. This 
capital is wanted at once if the Four-Year Plan under Field- 
Matshal Goering is not to fall down under the weight of 
rearmament p/us the new needs of the Reich’s Central and 
South-east European dominions. It may not be fanciful to 
trace in the apparently vengeful penal expropriation of German 
Jews something like an admission of a paramount need for 
more liquid capital—without cost, as in the Austrian and 
Czech annexations, and even by shameful methods. Clearly, 
the greater the Reich and the greater its industrial capacity, 
the more the competitive claims of various industries, and the 
more complex the task of financing the already over- 
bureaucratised system. 
Thirdly, what about human beings in Germany, as well 
as in Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey ? The Nazis go from 
strength to strength, and become less and less beloved. They 
have extended the Third Reich until it bids fair to inherit 
even more racial and administrative problems than the empire 
which ruled Central Europe and the Balkans before it—the 
Habsbutg Empire. Many a great empire has proved, by 
foundering, that its economy could not be securely reared 
upon serfdom and helotry. The 100,000,000 Slav, Magyar, 
Ruman, and Greek souls that exist between Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and Turkey will not prove willing milch-kine, unless 
administrative devolution, economic generosity, and humane 
constructive energy find some place in Nazi conduct. As 
the Third Reich vaunts triumphs on top of successes, these 
qualities seem to become less and less evident. But their 
importance to the peoples of the largely undeveloped 
European countries may prove decisive for Germany’s future. 
Meanwhile, since British trade with all the countries 
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beyond Germany noted above amounts only to 5 per cent. 
of our total foreign trade, I suppose we shall now, after 
Munich, have to gather our skirts still closer about us, and 
see what the Third Reich makes of half the Continent. The 
dream of Friedrich Naumann is half-realised—more, indeed, 
than it was after the Treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk, 
in 1917 and 1918, The dykes are down before the German 
flood ; but, as yet and perhaps for some time, a lot of familiar 
landmarks will remain above the raging waters. Perhaps by 
their means we may contrive still to paddle our little com- 
mercial canoe across regions that we once knew in better 
days. But that is no longer very important. What is more 
important—for it is our duty to ourselves as well as our 
responsibility in Europe—is to inform ourselves of Germany’s 
methods, past and future ; to understand by what means her 
new European dominions are to be run; to learn where we 
need to, and can ; and to forestall where we lack an advantage. 
Unless we do that, the expensive British Navy—on which 
we have spent £1,500,000,000 since 1919—may never be able 
to blockade Germany again. Unless we do these things, the 
Third Reich, in its ultimate bounds, will assuredly dictate the 
destinies of the British people from the vulnerable heart of 
their Empire. Our dependence on our West European 
position, on our control of the routes to North America, on 
our greater supplies of coal and iron and oversea materials, 
will scarcely avail us in an Anglo-French war with the Third 
Reich. For that Reich, whose ultimate confines we can only 
now begin to guess, can be forged and bent and moulded 
into the greatest and most terrible war machine the world 
has ever known. Our hope it may not prove so should not 
be our excuse for believing it will not come about. We can 
only base our beliefs on our observation of the aims which 
Germany’s new European dominions may be made to serve, 
and of the measures which the Third Reich employs to achieve 
them. These aims, these measures, can be most clearly and 
effectively assessed in the economic sphere. For we ought 
by now to admit that, in five years, Germany’s economic 
measures—including measures of an obnoxious kind in the 
social and political spheres—have built up sinews of war far 
more potent in diplomacy than our own. 
GraHaM Hurron. 
Vor. CXXV—No. 743 D 
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ASPECTS OF MODERN WARFARE} 


Nor the least curious phenomenon of a curious epoch of 
time is the fact that, just when what the Marxist would call 
theses and antitheses and the Calvinist calls fundamentals 
have reached a stage of development when violence is the 
obvious and historic solution, there is an almost universal 
refusal to go to war. The alleged softness of the democracies 
is no explanation; the reluctance to risk war was just as 
strong, though less vocal and not printed at all, in the ‘ virile’ 
totalitarian States. Nor is it explainable merely by allegations 
about the demoralising and debauching elements in certain 
activities peculiarly characteristic of contemporary culture 
ot by gloom about degeneracy ; men can still fight to the 
last cartridge and are doing so in Spain and China. And not 
the least curious aspect of the situation is the fact that the 
most reluctant of all to fight are what the pacifist calls the 
professional butcher; the cynic who called the War Offices 
of Europe the last bulwark of peace was merely picturesquely 
describing a state of mind with which anyone who has 
watched the development since 1918 of the professional 
soldier is perfectly familiar. ‘The professional soldier in 
suitable company will admit it and will explain it in ways 
appropriate to what now passes for military thought. One 
explanation supplied by a not undistinguished soldier to the 
present writer was roughly this: In 1914 any general could 
trust his men, but every munition calculation went wrong ; 
to-day munitions are ample and excellent, but the men are 
not what they were. The general can have confidence in the 
material element, but not the psychological, and that pro- 
found mistrust, due, the explainer admitted, to ignorance of 
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War, by Lieut.-Commander A. C. Bell (6s. net: Longmans) ; Germany and a Lightning 
Wear, by Fritz Sternberg (125. 6d. net: Faber & Faber). 
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a growing complexity, in turn engendered mistrust of the 
instrument of war as a whole. 

That is ingenious and has more than just a germ of truth 
in it. There have been profound psychological changes, and 
one may well doubt whether any modern professional army 
would consent to being literally walked off its feet as were 
Kluck’s men in 1914, or stand up to the punishing effect of 
the machine as did Wellington’s men or Marlborough’s, 
and that for no other reasons than that the thinking bayonet 
is the rule to-day rather than the exception, and that fanaticisa- 
tion is no substitute for a genuine morale. But actually 
it is no adequate explanation. Generals have often deeply 
mistrusted their armies, and none the less risked battle and 
won startling victories. The more adequate explanation is 
simply the opposite, that once again scientific achievement 
has outstripped experience, and a general, however trained, 
when given a modern army is given an instrument which he 
does not understand. War itself is simple and the soldier 
essentially a simple man; the instrument given the soldier 
is absurdly and ferociously complex. Worse still, it is untried, 
Since 1918 there has been no war in which two modernly 
equipped, scientifically trained armies have met each other. 
The director of a modern war has to work in three elements 
in none of which he has adequate experience to guide him, 
with instruments so complex that only the specialist can work 
them, and so incoherent that on the one flank he has cavalry 
little better than Wellington’s, and on the other ultra-modern 
tanks, for an estimate of the value of which he has to accept 
largely the verdict of specialists who, he instinctively feels, 
must overestimate. If he is a student, he knows that in war 
the unorthodox usually has won, but his whole training leads 
him to fear to risk the unorthodox. In that fear there are 
elements completely divorced from that fear of responsibility 
characteristic of the ‘ordinary general,’ for he is now not 
working with a little army of his own, but with a nation. 
As a student and simply as a reasonably intelligent man, he 
knows that a modern war is a ‘total’ one, and that one 
destructive air raid at home may have deplorable if very 
varied effects on his army in the field. Trained to command 
a body of trained men, he is asked to reckon with masses of 
machinery and masses of civilians both of which he at once 
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fears and despises by instinct, and by such experience as is 
available he tends to distrust. 

The element of distrust and doubt is seen very plainly in 
the books whose titles appear at the head of this article. 
Characteristically enough, the naval men speak with far 
more confidence than do the others. That is because, rela- 
tively speaking, there has been much less change in the purely 
naval sense since Jutland than in the army sense since the 
Marne. Messrs. Bell and Grenfell both speak perfectly 
confidently of our possible wars, and of the command of the 
seas, forgetting entirely that if the present rate of development 
is maintained the disappearance of the sea as a theatre of wat 
is only a matter of relatively short time. They are perfectly 
confident in the results of blockade or a great naval battle, 
forgetting that the changes in the political situation make a 
sea blockade of Germany innocuous, and that there is no 
need for any hostile coalition to risk a great naval battle. 
Neither Mr. Spaight nor Major Sheppard is so confident. 
Both, indeed, are at pains to point out the limitation of their 
weapons, for both weapons are still parvenu and cannot be 
spoken of with just that reverence that is due to a ship of the 
line or a Peninsular battalion. Neither of them forgets, as a 
naval man so often pardonably does, that he is dealing with 
machinery, and that while a defect in mere man may be over- 
come in a variety of ways, some, fortunately, no longer tried, 
a defect in a machine is disaster. All four writers more or 
less admit that they are reasoning in the dark, not merely 
because 1918 supplied the last documented war experience, 
but because subsequent experience may be entirely misleading. 
It would be unwise to build theories of aircraft versus battle- 
ship on the Panay or a lucky hit in Spanish waters, particularly 
as the latter hit is still in dispute, to deride anti-aircraft guns 
because of failures in China or Spain, to reckon the value of 
light tanks from Italy’s experience in Africa, to conclude 
that there will be tank battles from what happened outside 
Madrid, or to deduce the effects of a mass air raid on London 
from those of a succession of small raids on Barcelona or 
Valencia. 

And none of these writers solves the real problem, that 
of leadership. To the Navy men it does not arise ; the other 
two ignore it, though they admit the problem by frank 
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admission about the limitations of the weapon they are 
discussing. Major Sheppard does not see the tank displacing 
cavalry, never to speak of infantry; Mr. Spaight does not 
believe that the days of armies and navies are spent. None of 
them faces the problem of unity. It is admittedly a difficult 
problem to formulate, for in essence it is rather something 
in the mind of the commander communicated to the force he 
commands than vice versé—a unity that is not destroyed by 
diversity of armament, nor impaired even by hatred of one 
arm by another. It is something much more than co- 
operation, the need for which both Mr. Spaight and Major 
Sheppard virtuously stress ; the Navy men have naturally a 
slightly more individual view of co-operation. (Mr. Spaight, 
for instance, would not accept the Douhet doctrine. But 
the Douhet doctrine has never yet been tried out; it is as 
academic as the arguments of its critics, and the argument 
that Schrecklichkeit will pay us no better in the air than in the 
other elements is a moral argument, and one that is easily 
refutable militarily by casual reference to history.) There 
must be co-operation between the arms, or there will be 
failure, just as there must be co-operation between allies. 
In the latter case the difference between co-operation and 
unity of command is easy to see. In the former it is not so 
easy, because the nature of military hierarchy creates a formal 
unity, the reality of which has—though often unnoticed— 
disappeared. It was no formal unity that enabled Napoleon 
to carry out a campaign like that on the Lech—his most 
brilliant achievement—but a unity that meant an instrument 
entirely in the hand of its user. No subsequent commander 
ever has had that complete unity of control, and it was so 
lacking in the Great War that strategy was almost given up 
and operations degenerated into a mere senseless battering. 
Unity consisted merely in using every arm and armament as 
component parts of a battering ram, a development that 
produced some astonishing tactical results but created a kind 
of war that any of the ancients could have bettered. There 
was just a little room left for a master-mind to teach the 
doubtful battle. It may be questioned if there is any room for 
him to-day, and if that is so the supreme problem is, not the 
multiplication of armaments in number and in kind, but the 
development of a new conception of direction ; until the way 
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thereto is found, treatises on the use of this or that weapon 
are—if one may use the expression—mainly of local interest. 

It is not possible here to do more than state the difficulty. 
War itself is changing both in its conduct and purpose, and 
we have lately seen a great Power win a major war against a 
coalition without any casualties and even without hostilities. 
It is now therefore possible to argue that the mere piling up 
of unco-ordinated masses of weapons is in itself sufficient to 
win a war. If that is even approximately so, the function of 
a commander and the direction of war have fundamentally 
changed, for war is no longer the continuation of policy by 
other means; war és policy. When that is so in an epoch 
like ours, the art of war is in full degeneracy with the unintel- 
ligence of the machine communicating itself to and triumph- 
ing over the intelligence of man. Carry the existing uncon- 
trolled mechanical development to its logical conclusion, 
and war becomes simply an affair of skilled chauffeurs, so 
skilled as to escape all direction even by intelligence if unskilled 
in mere chauffeuring. Napoleon himself would find insoluble 
the problem of controlling an army so composed, and there- 
fore the modesty of his successors—often mistaken for 
pacifism—may well be understood. Obviously it was not the 
task of these excellent authors in the Bles series to deal with 
something so distasteful (let it be said at once that that does 
not detract from the very great merit of their books, which 
are popular in the best sense, well documented and based on 
genuine study and wide experience, and ought to be read by 
every voter). Equally obviously it is the task of that series’ 
distinguished editor who in a variety of works has shown not 
merely that he is aware of the problem but is investigating a 
solution. He, one feels, will see the necessity of a further 
volume called Command in the Next War, and no one is better 
qualified to write it. It will be of deep interest to see what 
view he takes, how far he believes the function of civilian 
and military man can be separated, and whether he feels that 
a new fusion is necessary. The old problem of relations 
between the civil and military hierarchies, solved, as by 
Napoleon, by unifying them and left in a state of compromise 
solution by all democracies and in a state of chaos—at 
present—by totalitarian States, is still with us, but it has 
been largely displaced by the new problem of finding anybody 
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or any body capable of directing a total war. No military 
man can deal adequately with the home front—now the most 
important, and that not merely as a source of supply—and 
no civilian statesman in the democracies has attempted to 
deal fundamentally with the problem of its organisation, for 
‘total’ war, besides meaning what Ludendorff and the 
military mind mean, means that there never is peace but only 
an absence of actual physical fighting. Under a ‘total’ 
war system we are perpetually at war, even if not a single soul 
but a policeman is wearing uniform. 

In the Bles series Mr. Rogerson deals with the home front 
from the very important viewpoint of morale, for it is. till 
true that it is man who counts, and that morale is the weightiest 
factor in victory. But, despite his experience, Mr, Rogerson 
never gets to the root of things. He has wide experience of 
the technique of getting things across, and it is significant 
that most of his book is a pseudo-psychological analysis of 
the possibilities of successful propaganda in enemy countries. 
He knows thoroughly the media of propaganda, though he 
has no very clear-cut idea of the possibilities of wireless, 
and he has well digested the lessons of 1918. But the 
chapter on the home front is disappointing. His proposed 
Ministry of Information, though blessed by Whitehall, is 
really nothing more than a proposal to co-ordinate and 
increase all the old methods and means of propaganda on a 
1918 basis which is hopelessly out of date. There is, in fact, 
in a total war no place for propaganda in Mr. Rogerson’s 
sense. The word ‘ propaganda’ is still used in the totali- 
tarian States, but less by their leaders than by their critics. 
The aim of propaganda now means revolution in the strict 
sense of the term, and once the revolution has been achieved 
propaganda ceases. The aim is the complete identification 
of the individual with the State so that he will accept intel- 
lectually and materially as self-imposed—the doctrine of 
race, for instance, or a wretchedly low standard of living— 
what is, in fact, imposed upon him. The aim of propaganda 
in a total war is not the heightening of morale, but the 
creation of a way of life and thought that renders questioning 
unlikely and doubt impossible. Morale to a governing class 
ot clique really means continued confidence in a so far unsuc- 
cessful Government ; in a total war morale is just the duty 
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of citizenship—a duty which is not conceived as a duty, but 
is taken for granted. Given that achievement, propaganda in 
the enemy country—and the perception of this is the best 
thing in Mr. Rogerson’s book—is limited to proving to its 
citizens that they have actually been defeated and are on the 
point of being conquered, and that further sacrifice is not 
only vain but from the patriotic point of view undesirable, 
Mr. Rogerson’s book will appeal to a wider circle than those 
of his colleagues, for its controversial part affects a far greater 
number of people and depends less on preliminary technical 
knowledge for discussion. It will arouse controversy because 
it is a thoughtful book and challenging, but it would be a 
pity if the problem were viewed purely as one of publicity 
expertise and if a Ministry of Information were taken as an 
adequate solution. The real issue is what kind of totali- 
tarianism this country is prepared to accept. It accepted it 
only once in the form of Cromwell, and a Cromwell to-day 
would have a task of moral rehabilitation such as the old 
iconoclasts could never even have conceived. 

There is little room left to discuss Mr. Steinberg’s book, 
which deals with many of these problems but superficially. 
Like most economists, the new phrase ‘war potential’ 
fascinates him and leads him to speculations on the futute of 
war that are hazardous in the extreme. His chapter on the 
defects in Germany’s economic organisation are excellent, 
but they hardly touch the reality of things, and lead him 
hopelessly to overestimate purely material factors in the 
determination of the extent and force of national effort, 
while his own peculiar brand of determinism makes him 
either ignore or misinterpret history. It is as a store of 
facts and figures that his book is valuable. Otherwise it 
carries us very little further, and the best bit of it, an analysis 
of Germany’s foreign policy, while it states the truth that 
Europe is actually engaged in a major war, still discusses 
war and policy on the old basis—a basis not made any more 
impressive for being painted over with Marxist theory. 
It, too, reflects the doctrinal chaos that exists on the whole 
subject of war as policy or as a technical operation, and it 
contributes even less than the others to such understanding 
of the situation as gives the human spirit the chance to end 
chaos by brooding effectively over it. 

R. T. Crarx. 





THE NORTHLAND OF CANADA 


‘ Fuxt and free authority, leave and power to sail to all ports, 
countries, and seas . . . to seek out and discover whatever 
isles, countries, regions or provinces . . . which before this 
time hath been unknown,’ were the rights and privileges 
King Henry VII bestowed upon John Cabot and his sons in 
1497. 

Bias hundred and forty-two years later their Majesties 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth will visit the same 
regions of this, the largest and richest of all the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Most of its natural resources 
are still undeveloped, as it is not nearly thickly enough 
populated. In many places it has so few inhabitants that, 
on an average, there are only two people to each square 
mile. 

Composed of nine provinces and northern territories 
besides, its area is about 3,500,000 square miles, making a 
third of the British Empire, and a fifteenth of the whole 
sutface of the world. In reality there are something like 
six fairly distinct Canadas. First the Eastern Maritimes : 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
chiefly Scotch-English, thoughtful, thorough-going people, 
with farming, fishing, fruit-growing, lumbering and university 
professors. Next comes Quebec, extending from the Atlantic 
along the north side of Ottawa, almost as far west as Toronto, 
its people very largely French, industrious, thrifty, domesti- 
cated, with farming, lumbering, and paper-making as chief 
industries. Third, Ontario, which extends from near Mon- 
treal to near Winnipeg, and from the Great Lakes to James 
Bay, largely English-Scotch-Irish, central, populous, and 
dominant among the provinces, with almost all the various 
industries of soil, water, and rock. Fourth, the three prairie 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, young, 
optimistic and progressive, Anglo-Saxon chiefly, but with an 
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increasing mixture of the races of Central Europe, largely 
wheat-growing, but more and more looking northward to 
resources of furs and mines. Fifth, the Pacific Coast province, 
British Columbia, with its sea of mountains, its mines, rivers, 
timber, its fair fruit-filled valleys and seaports in touch with 
the Orient. Sixth, the north country from east to west, and 
bounded to the north by the Arctic, long sealed, but now 
opening to the magic keys of aeroplane and wireless. It was 
in 1867 that all these provinces formed a confederation and a 
dominion. 

The great courage and foresight of the first explorers 
and governors has been justified. It was the handicap itself 
which acted as the spur, as it ever does with the British people. 
The very difficulties of settlement in a remote and unexplored 
country were the incentive to many a man to ‘ make good.’ 
Such men as are now named in Canada’s Who’s Who substan- 
tiate this fact. Page after page teems with short accounts 
of those who overcame obstacles and rose from humble 
positions to those of service. Finance Minister Dunning 
came from England to farm in Saskatchewan some thirty 
years ago. He rose to be a member of the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture, Premier of Saskatchewan, and Minister of 
Agriculture. In a province where farming is the life-blood 
of the people he led his fellow-citizens through the lean years 
to better times. Many a small parochial and grammar school 
of England has produced men who are the most prominent 
among business and professional Canadians, notably the office 
boy who rose to be general manager of the Canadian National 
Railway Restaurant and Hotel Department; the youth who 
rose from being a reporter in Aberdeen to be editor of a paper 
in Charlottetown; the one who from clerk in a wholesale 
dry goods store became president of a large metalware 
company; from apprenticeship in a Liverpool grain mer- 
chant’s to be Social Workers’ Lecturer in Montreal University ; 
from train labourer to be Minister of Labour; from tutor 
in a borough school to become Professor of Social Science 
in a University; from clerk in an insurance company to 
become vice-president of an electric company ; and among 
the women, from newspaper work to alderman of the capital 
of Manitoba ; from authoress to be judge of a juvenile court. 
The belief of Canadians in their north country has been 
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gtowing steadily in recent years. What is commonly spoken 
of as the ‘hinterland’ has seen an active development, and 
there are visions now of that development extending down 
the Mackenzie Valley towards the Arctic Circle and round 
both sides of the Hudson Bay. 

It is coming to be recognised that the development of 
the country about Hudson Bay, and of the islands and waters 
of the Bay, is comparatively near. What appear to be valuable 
mineral discoveries on both sides of the bay, and the new 
Hudson Bay Railway are giving a great impetus to the 
development of that whole northern region. What once 
seemed very remote and unlikely to have much to do with the 
active life of the Dominion has now become a present 
possibility, and has justified the sacrifice of Henry Hudson. 

The minerals, timber, water power and fisheries, and 
particularly the iron ore on the east side of the Bay now only 
await the necessary capital and the right type of settler to 
become valuable assets to the Dominion and Empire. The 
Hudson Bay route now offsets the isolation of the Maritime 
Provinces by developing an extensive trade between them and 
the west. 

In the Canadian northland beyond the tree belt there is a 
natural grazing ground for millions of caribou, reindeer, 
and musk-ox, representing an immense food supply. 

The Hudson Bay route needs no apology. The question 
* Will it work ? ’ has been satisfactorily answered. The dream 
of Hudson in 1610 is now a reality. Boats of all sizes and 
descriptions, from small sailing craft to modern ocean 
freighters have been entering and leaving Hudson Bay wa 
Hudson Strait for two and a half centuries, during which 
time the losses have been reasonably slight, the records of the 
Hudson Bay Company, which are especially favourable, 
showing the destruction of only two ships. In recent years 
as many as thirty-cight recorded passages have been made 
through the straits in a single season (1914) without serious 
accidents. 

For modern science has come to the aid of navigation in 
a way undreamed of by the pioneers. The first of these aids 
has been the establishment of Direction Finding Stations. 
During 1928 such a station was built at Cape Hopes Advance, 
and the Nottingham Island wireless station was converted 
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into another. Additional stations have been since made at 
Resolution Island, Charles Island and Coats Island. A vessel 
about to enter the ‘straits is picked up by Resolution and 
Hopes Advance, and her position fixed by intersecting bearings 
throughout the narrowest part of the Strait. From Resolu- 
tion Island she proceeds west to Cape Hopes Advance, and 
thence to Big Island. From Big Island westward the ship 
atrives in Hudson Bay, and continues on a single bearing 
from the Finding Station to Port Churchill on the shores of 
New Manitoba. 

Lights are fixed at each direction finding station. Ice- 
breakers are also used to clear the path of the ship and are 
indispensable, as they assist in the spring in opening the upper 
reaches of the St. Lawrence River, speed up the traffic through 
the icefields in the gulf, and in the late autumn escort and assist 
vessels proceeding to sea through the ice. The presence of 
an ice-breaker gives confidence to the owners of the ships. 

These ice-breakers carry men who make observations with 
regard to the movements of the ice in the spring and autumn. 
With these safeguards ships now make use of this route over 
this waterway during a season of navigation sufficient to carry 
imports and exports (notably wheat from the prairies) to 
establish a commercial success. The harbour of Port 
Churchill has been greatly developed since 1930, and now will 
become one of the Empire’s great ports. A trek of settlers 
has been taking place during the last five years with the result 
that properties are being developed and a flourishing town 
growing up. 

The range of latitude is over 18 degrees, or about 1,250 
miles, so the Hudson Bay region has a wide variation of 
temperature. The more southerly part of the James Bay 
slope, including the belt of Northern Ontario and Quebec, 
lies between the fortieth and fiftieth parallels of north latitude. 
The extreme north-westerly shore of Hudson Bay is within 
the Arctic Circle. On the southern clay belt agriculture is 
successful. From the south to north there is a gradual 
change, but the shortening of the growing season, resulting 
from the increase in latitude, is offset to a certain extent by 
the longer periods of daylight and greater amount of sunshine. 
Conditions on the west coast are more favourable to vegeta- 
tion than on the east. The potential agriculture field is as 
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far north as latitude 57° 30’ north. Compared with corre- 
sponding latitudes on the prairies the Hudson Bay region 
has a later spring and lower winter temperatures, but the mid- 
summer months have about the same temperature. The 
opinion generally held that the country around the Bay and 
at Churchill is that of a barren waste, covered with ice and 
snow for the greater part of the year is quite wrong. 

At the head of the Bay is an area where in summer months 
good hay can be cut. There are many species of wild fruit 
which flourish in the rocks and among the mosses. Wild 
currants, crowfoot berries, and others can be gathered by the 
bushel. Radishes, lettuce and turnips are grown at Churchill. 
Of course, the winter climate is usually severe, but not more 
so than in Manitoba. It can never be called dark in the 
north, even in the depth of winter. 

Trees include spruce, tamarac, balsam, aspen, white birch. 
Wild animals are prolific. Moose and deer, wolves, caribou, 
polar bear, musk-ox, seals, foxes, otters, marten, mink, 
beaver, lynx, skunk, musk-rat, weasel, ermine and wolverine 
are among the valuable fur-bearing animals. 

Fish abound. The whaling industry in the Bay has had 
a long history. As early as 1619 whalets from Europe 
entered these waters. The porpoise, walrus, cod, salmon 
ate plentiful. The chief use of the whales is as dog feed, for 
the huskies are still the only means of drawing the sleighs. 
Edible fish include the pike, perch, pickerel, herring, sea 
trout, etc. And mussels, crabs, starfish and many other kinds 
are found on the beaches. 

The mineral deposits include gold, copper and iron. 
Building and other stone can be quarried from the massive 
rocks. Many other minerals only await mining. Amber, 
arsenic, cement, nickel, coal, salt and silver are to be found. 

Power is available from the Nelson, Saskatchewan, 
Churchill and Hayes rivers. Falls and rapids everywhere 
can be harnessed with very little effort. 

With the advance of knowledge in dealing with ice 
hazards, a way will, no doubt, be found to keep open this 
wonderful route the whole year round. Meanwhile it is open 
for navigation during the most useful months. Difficulties 
have been overcome in the same spirit that prompted Henry 
Hudson, and there is hope that with encouragement and 
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patience a great mineral country will be opened up. At 
present the establishment of a shorter route from the prairie 
provinces to Europe fully justifies the faith of the first pro- 
moters—and the future will further justify it. For a new 
international highway will open up this part of the world. 

It is perhaps not generally appreciated that the shortest 
route from Great Britain to the Far East is by way of Northern 
Canada. One day a line of steel will cross the North-west 
from Fort Churchill on Hudson Bay to Prince Rupert on the 
British Columbia coast. The journey from Britain to the 
Orient via Churchill and Prince Rupert will be several 
thousands of miles shorter than the same journey by way of 
the Suez or Panama Canals. Further, the Bay route will at 
no point cross foreign territory or pass through foreign 
waters. The importance from the commercial and strategic 
points of view is obvious. This imperial route from the 
British Isles to the Pacific Ocean would, in the event of war, 
be of great service to the Empire. 

As long as the run from Cape Chidley to Liverpool, 
1,940 miles, is open Britain cannot be starved into submission 
—an essential to that desired condition being a naval base on 
Greenland. Such should and would dominate the North 
Atlantic. Naval and military experts forecast the coming 
supremacy of the Pacific as the decisive scene of world power. 
With the Hudson Bay route in operation Britain (with passage 
to Cape Chidley safeguarded) could arrive by continuous 
passage under her own flag at the Pacific with success, due to 
having tapped en route unlimited supplies of grain, cattle, dairy 
products, timber and coal, and possibly oil, and last, but not 
least, a great recruiting ground, should the cause at issue 
appeal to the Canadian people. 

Fort Churchill, which recently sprang into the list of the 
notable ports of the world, may one day become the 
Dominion’s greatest port. It is very close to the geographic 
centre of Canada, yet it is only 7oo miles from the heart of 
ptairie production, and practically as close to European 
markets as is Montreal. Already a trek of settlers is making 
it into a thriving and prosperous town. 

From Fort Churchill to the Pas, Manitoba, the railway 
runs south-west. Five main watersheds are crossed by the 
line, the main Saskatchewan River (immediately north of the 
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Pas); the Nelson River; the Limestone River, and the 
Weir and Owl Rivers which drain into Hudson Bay. The 
country is flat with numerous lakes and rivers, the greater 
portion being covered with a blanket of muskeg of varying 
depth, only a small percentage of rock formation being 
exposed. On the muskeg there is a scattered growth of 
small spruce timber. The line from Churchill to the Pas is 
510 miles in length. 
A Canadian recently wrote of this region : 


Civilisation’s rapidly growing need of minerals as the discoveries 
of science accelerate its natural progress: the steady depletion of 
the richer and more accessible mineral deposits in some countries : 
and the vast extent of our promising mineral-bearing territory— 
these conditions appear to me to constitute Canada’s unparalleled 
present and future opportunity. Let those who despair of our 
economic future make a sincere effort to grasp the full significance 
of these conditions, which, if clearly understood by the majority of 
intelligent Canadians, may be made to place Canada in a new position 
in the world. 


In every direction one sees signs of a general awakening 
to the possibilities of this new field. On the lakes and rivers 


at the portages—go where you will, it is impossible to pass 
unseen even in so vast a territory. Prospectors from far-off 
fields, traders looking for vantage points to establish their 
posts, railroad construction gangs, power line and telephone 
crews—all present a picture that would inspire those 
pessimists who deem the power of the Empire is waning. 


KATHLEEN NEWTON. 
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WE NEED BETTER ROADS NOW 


In the event of war there would have to be an immediate 
evacuation of a large part of the civil population from crowded 
centres. The report of the Committee on Evacuation, which 
was issued on October 27th, calculates that it would be 
desirable to disperse one-third of the population of Greater 
London in this manner, and it will be recalled that it was 
proposed during the crisis to evacuate 2,000,000 Londoners 
within a period of two days. 

True, the report claims that there appeared to be adequate 
transport facilities for a scheme of evacuation on any practical 
scale, meaning in particular the railways, but there can be no 
doubt that the roads would actually have to bear a great part 
of the burden, which, with the main roads as they are, would 
become an overwhelming part should railway traffic be 
dislocated by aerial attack on important junctions and stations, 
This possibility applies also to other crowded centres and 
must be very seriously considered to avoid chaos in emergency. 
The chief means of transport alternative to the railways must 
be capable of functioning with complete efficiency. 

Let us consider the state of our roads apart from demands 
that will be made on them in war-time. Motor traffic has 
increased by 25 per cent. since 1931, and 500 more vehicles 
are coming on the roads every day, which will mean a doubling 
of such traffic within fifteen years. Over a tenth of the adult 
earning population is engaged in road transport, let alone the 
owners of private cars. There are 62-9 vehicles per mile of 
classified road, a greater density than in any other country, 
while the crush of traffic in the metropolis defies description. 
Yet road communications in and out of many of our large 
towns, and especially London, remain approximately as in 
the 1880’s. The important trunk roads of the country are 
notorious for their narrowness, their obstructions and their 
positive danger. The Bristol Road, 120 miles long, varies 
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in width nineteen times, from a maximum of 40 feet to a 
minimum of 20 feet. The London-Birmingham Road has 
twenty-three different types of surface, with over 100 
dangerous‘ bottlenecks.’ The Great North Road, the Ar 
route of England, is capable of carrying only a single line of 
traffic in each direction for over two-thirds of its total length. 
The Kingston By-pass and the Great West Road, both hailed 
as the last word in construction at the time of their building, 
are typical examples of insufficient foresight and of the evils 
caused by ribbon development. The traffic in 1938 is 
menaced by the hundreds of hump-backed bridges left to us 
by the canal constructors of the eighteenth century and by 
the thousands of level crossings built by the railway engineers 
of the last century. Road vehicles have increased 2,000 per 
cent. since 1910, yet new road construction has amounted to 
less than 2 per cent. | 

Defence experts, health experts, and economic experts 
alike maintain that the population should be spread outwards 
into ‘satellite’ dormitory towns and villages, but with 
London traffic at saturation point that process cannot be 
continued unless increased facilities are given to people who 
have to travel into the City and West End for their work. 

Other European countries are fully aware of the danger, 
and all the great capitals are driving new arteries out through 
the suburbs and into the provinces, roads that will enable 
their people to be dispersed in the event of war, and which 
will give even greater return to the nation in increased safety 
and freedom from traffic congestion should peace endure. 

There is another serious road problem related to defet:ce. 
The trunk roads are the major arteries of the nation, but 
outs are to-day as hardened, as unfit for the lifestream they 
must carry, as those of aclecrepit man. ‘The demands for the 
transport of troops, mecaanised vehicles of war and munitions 
would throw upon them a load they are totally incapable of 
bearing. 

Again, England must import a great part of her food 
supplies, or quickly starve. In any future war the east coast 
ports might well be put out of action. It is essential that 
those in the south-west and the west should be linked up 
with the great centres of population by adequate trunk roads 
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running straight through from the docks where the cargoes 
are discharged. 

The need of better roads for industry is clear. Adequate 
roads would greatly reduce the cost of road transport, which 
forms a large part of the cost of production and distribution, 
through the elimination of loss of time occasioned by con- 
gestion, speed limits, and the mixing and mingling of various 
classes of traffic, and there would also be a considerable saving 
of expenditure on petrol and oil. The provision of adequate 
roads would also render the present artificial restriction of 
this form of commercial transport inexcusable and unneces- 
sary, and would give an immense fillip to the industry of the 
country. The linking-up of London, for instance, with the 
distressed areas of the North by a special through motor road 
would do a tremendous amount to revive prosperity in those 
areas. Road improvement would also give a vast amount 
of employment to types of labour that cannot be used in 
other spheres, such as the making of armaments. 

; The motor manufacturing industry and its allied trades 

has now risen to the position of the third most important 
manufacturing industry in the country in respect of the 
employment provided, being exceeded only by cotton and 
engineering. With its auxiliary industries it is also respon- 
sible for an export trade of some £20,000,000 a year, which 
there will be a grave danger of losing if present conditions 
continue, to those countries which have been more active 
in the matter of providing special roads for through motor 
traffic, and in improving their road systems in general. 
All exporting interests are, in fact, greatly dependent on the 
effectiveness of road transport. 

Let us now consider the fearful problem of road accidents. 
Despite ever-increasing restrictions on the free flow of 
traffic, accidents show no marked tendency to decrease. 
6,500 people are killed annually on our roads, and 225,000 
injured, a truly appalling total. But to find the remedy we 
must first analyse the causes. The Minister of Transport 
has stated that only three in every 200 accidents, which 
is only 1} per cent., are caused by faulty road construction. 
If this be true, it throws an appalling responsibility upon 
motor drivers. 

It is therefore as well to examine the basis from which the 
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Minister draws his conclusions. He makes his statement as 
the result of an analysis of the causes of 100,000 road accidents, 
which analysis actually amounts to a mere count of the 
number of times police witnesses assigned road conditions 
as the sole or main cause of accidents. It is found, moreover, 
that in the questionnaire which has to be filled in by the 
police, for every road accident involving death or injury, 
only three amongst the numerous ‘ causes’ set out include 
road conditions; that is to say—view obscured by blind 
corners or bends ; slippery surfaces ; and the general heading 
of ‘ other road conditons.’ 

In contrast to such Ministerial findings are those of the 
County Surveyor of Oxfordshire and his Highways Com- 
mittee, who, as the result of a thoroughly scientific investiga- 
tion by technical experts, found that more than three out of 
every four accidents which have occurred in Oxfordshire 
during three years’ observation would not have taken place 
had the roads been designed and constructed in accordance 
with a reasonable interpretation of the Ministry of Transport’s 
own ‘Memorandum on the Layout and Construction of 
Roads.’ Asa result of the improvement of the rural sections 
of the five main roads of the county, road fatalities in Oxford- 
shire were reduced by 44 per cent. in a single year. 

Moreover, the Lanarkshire County Council drew similar 
conclusions as the result of three years’ observation on the 
Glasgow-Edinburgh Road, where it was found that on the 
length divided into dual carriageways accidents were 80 per 
cent. less than on the single carriageway section, despite the 
fact that the volume of traffic was 34 per cent. greater on the 
dual carriageway section. 

Again, the Chief Engineer of the Roads Department of 
the Ministry of Transport admits that a main cause of accidents 
is the failure properly to segregate road traffic, while the 
Ministry’s analysis of 100,000 accidents reveals that over 
40 per cent. of these occurred at junctions, and the same 
percentage is attributable to collisions between vehicles and 
pedestrians. 

It is plain that the remedies hitherto attempted have failed 
because they are directed to making the traffic fit the roads, 
instead of roads to fit the traffic, which is as useless as forcing 
a growing boy to wear an old suit of clothes. Restrictions 
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and a multitude of signs distract the driver’s attention from 
the road, and they cause a slowing of traffic, whereas the 
ptoper aim should be speed with safety, and they are, more- 
over, an admission that existing roads cannot efficiently carry 
even their present load. Congestion means danger, and it 
must be eliminated by better roadways. But more than this 
must be done. The British Road Federation, with a member- 
ship of fifty-eight national organisations concerned in the use 
of the roads, representing over 200,000 firms, has taken a 
particularly active interest in this problem. It suggests that 
the keynote of all trunk road improvement should be the 
segregation of the different forms of traffic, and the provision, 
wherever possible, of fly-over and clover-leaf junctions. It 
maintains that there should be a central governmental control 
of all classified roads and a uniform plan of development. 
It advocates dual carriageways on all main roads, with a 
central dividing strip, thus eliminating the possibility of 
head-on collisions, that all through roads should by-pass 
towns and all built-up areas, and that all monies raised in 
special taxation from road users should be devoted to road 
improvement. 

There is, further, a strong opinion, shared by most road 
organisations and technical experts, that a limited number of 
special motor roads on the continental pattern should be built 
to carry through motor traffic, free from cross-roads, corners, 
or speed limits, thus easing the congestion on our existing 
toads. 

The cost of the new Autobahnen in Germany has been 
estimated at about £35,000 per mile, including bridges and 
the price of the land. Conditions in Great Britain are, of 
course, very different, but Professor R. G. H. Clements has 
estimated that similar roads in this country would cost 
approximately £40,000 per mile, as against £60,000 per mile 
for widening our existing roads. It must be remembered 
that a special motor road, through the elimination of cycle 
and pedestrian tracks, need only be 84 feet wide, while a trunk 
road up to the standards laid down by the Ministry of Trans- 
port would occupy a width of 120 feet. Incidentally, the 
Germans claim that nearly two-thirds of the total cost of the 
motorways has been returned to the Government in decreased 
expenditure on unemployment insurance and increased income 
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from motor taxes, and that accidents on the Autobahnen have 
been reduced by five-sixths in proportion to the amount of 
traffic, compared with the old road system. It is claimed 
that by the use of the motorways, motorists are saved 30 per 
cent. in petrol consumption, apart from reduction in wear and 
tear. 

What then, does the Government intend to do? The 
situation is complicated, but the following facts emerge : 

The Government intend to contribute during this year 
the sum of £21,650,000 to road building and maintenance, 
against a total motor taxation of £88,000,000. This is 
heralded as a great increase in expenditure, £6,500,000 
over last year’s total. 

Actually, this impression is completely false, since the 
sum of {15,145,000 claimed to have been spent last year does 
not take into consideration {5,500,000 taken over from 
the old Road Fund at the beginning of that financial year 
and added, making the sum then available approximately 
£20,645,000. Nor does the rea/ increase for this year, thus 
amounting to about £1,000,000, take into account the rise 
in motor taxation from £75,000,000 to £88,000,000 per 
annum. 

As for the trunk roads, the Ministry has announced that 
£3,000,000 will be spent, but of this sum £2,200,000 has 
already been earmarked for improvements either commenced 
or for which approval has already been given, leaving only 
£800,000 for schemes altogether new ! 

Dispersal of population in the event of attack, supplies 
for maintaining defence, public safety, and industrial pros- 
perity all hinge to a great extent on the provision of adequate 
highways. And then these miserable grants ! 

The sums spent on the roads for years past have, in fact, 
fallen many thousands short of the amounts raised annually 
in motor taxation, and in the present year alone there will be 
a difference of some £25,000,000 between the sums derived 
from petrol, oil and vehicle duties, and the amounts spent on 
the roads. 

The Ministry of Transport has evolved a defence plan 
section to co-ordinate transport in the event of emergency. 
Thousands of road vehicles have been registered by this 
section. Having opened one eye to this urgent need, why 
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does the Government apparently shut the other to the need 
for providing adequate tracks for such vehicles to run upon, 
and adequate direction for the owners thereof ? 

Why, also, is there such discrimination against road 
transport as opposed to other forms of transport, in that the 
. tax on heavy oil is levied at the rate of 9d. per gallon when 
used by road motor engines, and at only 1d. per gallon when 
used by stationary or railway engines ? 

Remember also that at the last General Election the 
Government pledged itself to a Five Year Plan for Road 
Improvement, involving an expenditure of {£100,000,000. 
To-day, three years later, barely £15,000,000 has been spent 
under that plan. Sir Charles Bressey’s report for solving 
London’s traffic problems presents schemes which, if carried 
out, would, apart from the considerations already mentioned, 
greatly add to the prosperity of other cities by providing 
broad new connecting routes with the metropolis. Yet, on 
November 15th, exactly six months after the publication of 
the report, we find Sir Charles himself referring to ‘ vexatious 
delays,’ and recommending the setting up of a small Improve- 
ment Trust to get on with the job. That something drastic 
must be done to stir the authorities to action is evident by the 
fact that, at the time when this speech was made, not one of 
the 150 local authorities affected had even replied to requests 
for their views on the proposals. 

All monies at present raised from motor taxation should 
be devoted to road improvement instead of being devoted to 
other purposes to the extent of some £66,000,000 per annum. 
An alternative would be a national loan, redeemable out of 
the difference between motor taxation and the present cost 
of the roads. 

But, whatever the means, it is high time every thinking 
citizen demanded that a properly planned programme of road 
reconstruction should take the place of the present patchwork 
futilities. Road improvement should be in the very forefront 
of any schemes for public safety, national defence and 
industrial prosperity. 

DrEsMOND HUuBBLE. 
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COMMENTARY 


I want to write about the theatre this month, so I must try 
to avoid politics, though it is hard to keep politics out of 
anything nowadays. I wish one could, for preoccupation 
with them is a sign of ill-health in a State, like preoccupation 
with bodily functions in an individual. It is a preoccupation 
with means, with machinery, an admission that some elemen- 
tary problems of organisation have not been solved. 

When we go on a railway journey we are not asked to 
elect the engine-driver or to take sides about the condition 
of the engine; we very properly regard these as matters 
which have been satisfactorily dealt with, leaving us free to 
attend to our own affairs, and we should greatly resent having 
to preoccupy ourselves with them. 

But if, say, we have doubts about the engine-driver’s 
ability, if it is rumoured that he has never driven an engine 
before, and we notice that he is going at full speed past the 
danger signals ; if the communication cord is broken, and the 
guard mentions casually that the engine is short of a wheel 
but they hope to fix it later ; if the train is obviously heading 
for some destination not shown on our tickets, and finally 
leaves the permanent way altogether—then we are obliged 
to take a desperate interest in the mere mechanics of our 
journey, and even to raise an unpatriotic outcry about the 
decadence of our railway system. Only a few of us will be 
comforted by the slogan ‘ Trust the engine-driver’ .. . 

But observe how this theme develops—let us turn to the 
subject of the theatre without delay. 

ae age ae 

The English theatre suffered a long illness in the nineteenth 

century, from which it is still convalescing ; a weak patient, 


able, as it were, to go for short walks, but easily tired, and not 
yet in a condition to assimilate solids. 
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In the early months of the century it had degenerated into 
a kind of bear-garden—there were no doubt actually bears, 
for the stage of that time was crowded with animals—and 
though, with the abolition of the ‘ patent theatres,’ it retrieved 
some of its dignity, it has never quite recovered. 

I was reading the other day a book 3 in which the develop- 
ments of the post-war theatre were analysed in the work of a 
dozen countries or more, including the Balkan States. 
England was omitted from the survey, for there was nothing 
to report. The movements which have shaped the European 
theatre since the War—futurism, expressionism, and so on— 
have passed unnoticed in England. With a few exceptions, 
the only -ism tolerated in our theatre is commercialism. 

At the close of the century, Mr. W. B. Yeats, who was 
then doing his best to uphold in Ireland the traditions England 
had forgotten, complained that : 


It will take a generation, and perhaps generations, to restore the 
theatre of Art; for one must get one’s actors, and perhaps one’s 
scenery, from the theatre of commerce, until new actors and painters 
have come to help one; and until many failures and imperfect 
successes have made a new tradition. . . . 


We are still waiting for this new tradition to take shape, 
encouraged from time to time by some isolated success or 
interesting failure, and the experiments of one or two private 


theatres. 
* * * * * 


In the meantime there is, of course, Mr. Shaw, if indeed 
he belongs properly to the theatre. An American critic once 
remarked that if he had nothing else to do he would devote 
himself te the task of dramatising Mr. Shaw’s plays, and there 
is some critical agumen in the remark. Mr. Shaw, however, 
is entitled to reply that he has held the stage, literally, for 
half a century or more, and is at the moment drawing large 
crowds to the Saville with his Geneva. 

In a programme note on this ‘ fancied page of history ’"— 
which, I am afraid, involves us once mote in politics—Mr. 
Shaw anticipates the complaint that he has not ‘ solved all the 
burning political problems of the present and future in it, 


1 The Theatre in a Changing Europe, by Thomas H. Dickinson and Others 
(Putnam, 155.). 
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and restored peace to Europe and Asia.’ He adds that the 
utmost he ‘or any other playwright can do is to extract 
comedy and tragedy from the existing situation and wait to 
see what will become of it,’ and draws our attention to ‘ one 
novelty. Instead of making the worst of all the dictators, 
which only drives them out of the League,” he has ‘ made the 
best of them, and may even challenge them to live up to their 
portraits if they can.’ (This is scarcely a novelty; is Mr. 
Shaw unaware of our present foreign policy ?) 

He has imagined a situation in which the dictators— 
Battler and Bombardone—are tried at the Hague court. 
Their accusers include a Jew, a Spanish widow and an 
English democrat, and among those who attend the trial is 
Sir Orpheus Midlander, Foreign Secretary, assumed with 
customary brilliance by Mr. Ernest Thesiger. The trial 
scene, approached through two somewhat makeshift acts, 
is in substance a statement of their philosophies by the 
dictators, assisted by Mr. Shaw. Bombardone makes most 
of the speeches, and is given a tremendous presence by Mr. 
Cecil Trouncer. Battler is sketchily drawn by comparison, 
patticularly by comparison with his original, a much more 
formidable and complicated person than this cartoon suggests. 
Bombardone has lost a few subtleties in the transformation 
too; one would not gather, for example, that the original 
of this earnest worshipper of courage and carnage had once 
conducted a pacifist campaign—a significant paradox. But 
perhaps these omissions are part of a Shavian policy of 
appeasement, for Mr. Shaw is making the best of the dictators, 
and he does riot include duplicity among their attributes. 

If he had also made the best of the Judge, the Jew and 
the democrat, we might have had a more interesting play ; 
but as it is there is no real conflict and no very pointed satire. 
It is Bombardone’s day, carried with a rhetorical vigour which 
can be enjoyed for its own sake. The Judge—finely played 
by Mr. Alexander Knox—has the advantage of being the one 
dignified figure in the play, and as such his verdict carries 
some authority ; but it is in the end a resigned and general 
verdict : ‘ Man is a failure as a political animal.’ 

The drama which Geneva reflects is waiting for us as we 
leave the theatre, and as we return to the vast farce and 
tragedy of world affairs, Geneva dwindles to its true propor- 
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tions of a lighthearted and somewhat inopportune charade, 
largely irrelevant to the issues it raises with such gay good 
humour. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Charles Morgan’s The Flashing Stream, at the Lyric, 
is also introduced by a programme note which quotes, as 
follows, from his preface to the published play : 


Many are persuaded by despair that against the violence of the 
contemporary world there is no remedy but to escape or to destroy ; 
but there is another within the reach of all—of a woman at her 
cradle, or a man of science at his instruments, of a seaman at his 
wheel or a ploughman at his furrow, of young and old when they 
love and when they worship—the remedy of a single mind, active, 
passionate and steadfast. . . . This singleness of mind, called by 
Jesus purity of heart, the genius of love, of science and of faith, 
resembles, in the confused landscapes of experience, a flashing 
stream ... to which the few who see it commit themselves 
absolutely. . . . 


Singlemindedness, then, is the theme; and we ate to 
seek it in the story of Commander Ferrers, a mathematician 
who is working out, in the secrecy of an island fortress, 
formule for an aerial torpedo. Into the monastic life of 
Ferrers and his fellow workers comes Karen, another mathe- 
matician, to continue the work of her mathematical brother, 
now dead. Ferrers and Karen fall in love, and tension is 
caused by the conflicting passions of love and mathematics, 
The Admiralty have doubts about the experiments ; after an 
unsuccessful demonstration they feel inclined to abandon the 
whole scheme; and the plot turns on whether Ferrers can 
bring himself to admit that his calculations may be wrong. 
Because of his singleness of mind on this point, he is unable 
to do so, and his scheme, along with his sanity, is saved at 
the last moment by Karen’s intervention. 

Had I not read the extract from Mr. Morgan’s preface, 
I confess that this play would have struck me as a rather 
confused study of megalomania; confused because, though 
the part cast for his hero suggests megalomania, one has also 
the impression that this is not the effect intended by the 
author. The hysteria of Ferrers over the temporary loss of 
the key to his control-room, for example, his worship of the 
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control-room as a kind of fetish, his declamatory manner, his . 
elaboration of arguments to justify his obsession—these 
appear to me as the familiar symptoms and expedients of the 
neurotic; and when Ferrers confesses to Karen that. he 
cannot bear the thought of failure, for he feels he must appear 
always as a kind of god in her eyes, one is aware of motives 
which seem far removed from singlemindedness and purity 
of heart. One would not cavil at this, did not the whole 
conduct of the play, particularly in its many lyrical moments, 
invite one to see in it something universal, and not merely 
a case-history, to trace some affinity between this theatrical 
mathematician and ‘a woman at her cradle . . . a seaman 
at his wheel or a ploughman at his furrow.’ If one regards 
this invitation as specious, one will be merely embarrassed 
by a good deal of this well-acted play, and unable to enjoy 
it as one would like, either as a simple melodrama about 
secret plans, or as a psychological farce. 
6 oVesihocgonggeD shy 


Naturalistic settings—the denial of the convention by 
which the theatre exists—have spoiled so many productions 
of Shakespeare that M. Michel Saint-Denis deserves special 
ptaise for the formal simplicity with which he has staged 
Twelfth Night at the Phoenix. His ‘scenery’ is a single 
structure which can be transformed in a few seconds to 
suggest, so far as need be, room or street or the sea-coast ; 
and we are at last free to follow, without visual interference, 
the injunctions of Shakespeare : 


Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth. 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there. . . . 


free to attend to verse spoken—with a solitary exception— 
as well as one could desire. Miss Peggy Ashcroft, in par- 
ticular, isa joy to hear. She plays Viola, and the sensitiveness 
with which, in look, movement and intonation, she catches 
each flickering transition from one mood and feeling to 
another, in a part full of such nuances, have been already 
ptaised as they deserve. One can only describe this as a 
faultless performance. Mr. George Hayes combines fatuity 
with seedy pomp in an excellent Malvolio; and Mr. Michael 
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Redgrave, beaming kindly out of a blonde wig, romps off 
with the part of Augecheek. 

Unhappily, Mr. George Devine is unable to bring Sir 
Toby Belch to life. It is, indeed, difficult to assess Mr. 
Devine’s interpretation of Sir Toby, for his chesty gruffness 
is such that one can seldom hear his lines; one is simply 
aware of a large, gruff figure on the stage. It is no doubt 
partly the inarticulacy of Sir Toby which mars the revel 
interrupted by Malvolio in his nightshirt; but I think the 
production has faltered here, too. ‘This scene has the effect 
of clumsy improvisation, is noisy without being merry, and 
serves only to make one aware that the wine-jug is, after all, 
a stage ‘ prop.” Remembering the perfect timing and control 
of the drunken dinner party in The White Guard, the failure 
of this revel is the more astonishing. 

Elizabethan clowning is in general a problem for modern 
producers, and a very difficult one in Twe/fth Night. There 
is little warmth in the comedy contrived by M. Saint-Denis, 
and Orsino’s mood—‘ That strain again ; it had a dying fall’ 
—comes through as the dominating mood of the play. It 
is, however, a mood which M. Saint-Denis understands 
perfectly, and he evokes it with great delicacy and beauty in 


this production. 
* + * Sellen 


I think it is significant that the: Marx Brothers, the 
Surrealists of the cinema, should in their latest film have 
accepted a comparatively rational plot, and interpreted it 
with a show of reason. In an earlier commentary I suggested 
that the Surrealist was now outmoded in a world which had 
adopted his procedures as a guiding principle, and the Marx 
Brothers in Room Service bear out my contention, The 
professional lunatic is no longer a novelty, no longer even a 
distinguishable figure in the world at large ; and if the Marx 
Brothers were to persist in making films such as Horse Feathers 
or Animal Crackers, it is possible that they would find their 
work classified as ‘ documentary,’ and not as entertainment 
at all. 

ALEx GLENDINNING. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR 


Water SavaGE LANpDor died in his ninetieth year (b. 
Warwick, January 30th, 1775, d. Florence, September 17th, 
1864), his first work appeared in print in his twentieth year, 
and the last in the final year of his life. The poem, here first 
published by the courtesy of Doctor Harry Isaacs of New 
York City, in whose possession it now lies, was completed 
by Landor in his eighty-fifth year on October 231d, 1859, 
only a few days after his return to Florence from Siena, 
whither he had been taken by Browning following the 
unhappy quarrel with his family, which led Landor to abandon 
his home for the last time and take refuge in the streets of 
Florence, where Browning shortly afterwards found him. 
A full version of the story may be read in Forster’s Biography, 
1869. During this trying period of his life Landor seems to 
have been unusually active, for I have succeeded in unearthing 
a fairly large number of extremely interesting pieces by 
Landor belonging to this period, among them a number of 
excellent Imaginary Conversations which I have already published 
(vide The Nineteenth Century, Jane, 1930 and September, 1931, 
also the Review of English Studies, July, 1932; cf. H. C. 
Minchin’s Last Days of Walter Savage Landor, 1934). 

The present poem is hardly in Landor’s best manner, 
though it is written in his unmistakably characteristic style 
and sherefore contains some good lines. The note accom- 
panying the poem is also characteristically Landorian. Both 
should be of some interest to students and lovers of Landor. 

A few words should be said concerning the state of the 
manuscript and the text of the poem. The poem is written 
in Landor’s own unmistakable hand upon both sides of a 
single quarto sheet of paper. The paper, which contains no 
water-mark, is of the simple india-rice variety, such as is still 
commonly used on the Continent. In the left-hand upper 
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corner of the sheet an embossed crest, which I have failed 
to identify, is barely visible. This may have belonged to 
William Wetmore Story, the American sculptor with whom 
Landor had lately been staying at Siena; that it was not 
Browning’s crest I am certain. But this is a matter of no 
great moment. 

The text of the poem, which consists of forty-eight lines 
of unthymed iambic pentameters, contains about thirty 
corrections, and appears to have been a revised second draft. 
The whole had apparently been carefully written out, two 
or three minor corrections being made during the process, 
a number of more serious ones being added upon the comple- 
tion of the copying. The text, as is usual with Landor’s 
writings, is extremely difficult to read, being rendered in the 
present case more particularly so by the presence of a number 
of interpolated words and lines written one upon the other. 
However, after repeated attempts this palimpsest has finally 
been deciphered and is here printed exactly as Landor left 
it. Certain rather obvious emendations suggest themselves 
upon a careful reading of the poem, but these may be left to 
some future editor of Landor’s complete poetical works. I 
have only to add that the following note, which accompanies 
the poem, is also written in Landor’s hand, but would appear 
to have been added to the manuscript of the poem at some 
time after the latter had been written out. 


Among the poems of small worth attributed to Homer, by 
learned but unpoetical scholars, is one to Ceres. Had I been so 
credulous as to believe this to be the production of so great a poet, 
his venerable name would alone have deterred me from attempting 
the same subject. If mine is no better, it certainly is no worse: 
here would indeed be a difficulty overcome. (Oct. 23, 59). 


The poem is unsigned. 


M. F. Asuuzy-Monracu. 














AN UNPUBLISHED POEM 


Hymn to Ceres by Eusebios 


Before I go beyond Earth’s boundaries, 
Demeter! I would offer up my thanks 

And praises, insufficient as they are, 

To thee who hast sustain’d me throughout life. 
Thy gift was mingled with a gift as sweet 
Almost, if any can be, as the first 

My mother gave from bosom soft and pure, 
After the goat of glassy eye assumed 
The place of mother, but deserted soon 

And sought her birthplace on the mountain top 
Then gentle maiden brought thy benison, 
And often if a sickly forwardness 

Turn’d my face from her, did she overlay 

The cake with honey prest from golden cell. 
Why turn I to my cradle, to my nurse, 

My infancy, my childhood ? What am I ? 

An atom of less worth than the least grain 
Which thou hast scattered on the lap of Earth. 


Hast thou not shower’d blessings over all 


Earth’s children ? Zeus for thee sheds quiet rain 
The Hours and Iris bending from above 

Greet thee, if short their stay, swift their return 
Wide are Poisedon’s realms, yet thine extend 
Wherever he usurps not ; tranquil thine, 
Tumultuous his ; thou givest men support, 

He tempts them to destruction ; o’er thy fields 
Plenty rides forth triumphant, roofs arise 
Temples o’ertop them ; his what barreness ! 
Where hideous monsters numberless devour 

The strong the weaker, and birds scream for prey 
Voracious like them, fiercer grow the fierce 

And chase each other as surge chases surge— 
until the rising bubbles boil with blood. 

Grant to me Goddess, grant to me and mine 

A quiet home where thou hast blest the field, 
And where the reaper’s song shall sing thy praise 
When mine hath been forgotten, when my Shade 
Hath visited thy daughter’s calm abode. 
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Until that hour let me with grateful breast 


Repose, and in my slumber dream of thee, 
And of that virgin bride thy weary steps 
Follow’d so far ; her thou couldst not recall. 
The flowers of Enna gather’d for her brow, 
Fell on the grass; now amaranth instead 
Crowns and refreshes it. One look benign 
Persuade her on thy suppliant bestow 
Who fain would humbly lay before her feet 
An earthly flower such as I bring to thee. 





ITS AN ILL WIND 


MADAME BerrHop pushed a wisp of hair back from her hot 
face. Never pale, on this blazing summer day, as she bent 
over the huge pan of apricots, she was as pink as a peony. 
Her small, black eyes espied a wasp as it darted in through 
the open door. Quick as a young girl, in spite of her girth, 
she moved towards the wasp. Smack ...; the buzzing 
ceased abruptly as the insect fell beneath the wooden spoon 
in her hand. 

Madame Berthod waddled back to her pan. The sweet 
smell of the apricot brandy she was making rose into the air 
until it seemed a part of the sunshine itself. 

“ Céleste, Céleste,’ she called shrilly, her voice ridiculously 
high for so fat a woman. When there was no answer she 
went to the door and called again. 

Outside, the tiny yard was full of all the discarded articles 
for which, one day, might be found a use. In one corner 
beneath a stunted olive tree which leaned against the wall was 
a big wooden wheel with two broken spokes. By the wheel 
was a rusty tin bath, full of holes, glearring gold in the 
sunlight. 

Beyond the yard, under some fruit trees, were five chickens 
and a young cockerel which strutted amongst them. He was 
a fine bird with russet plumage and looked very magnificent 
against the dull plumage of the hens. 

*'Céleste, Céleste,’? the old woman shrilled again. This 
time a distant voice answered her. Madame went back to 
the kitchen. She took three glass jars with narrow necks 
and put them on the paper spread on the table. Then she 
fetched a fine strainer from the shelf over the fireplace and 
put it in the mouth of one of the jars. 

*Drat that girl,’ she muttered, as the heavy sound of 
footsteps lumbered up to the door. 

A large girl of about sixteen came into the kitchen. She 
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had a wide, red mouth, a cast in her left eye, and mouse- 
coloured hair that was scraped back from her forehead into a 
painfully tight knot at the back of her neck. 

‘ Wherever have you been, child? I’ve called you again 
and again.’ 

‘I was looking for eggs. The small hen’s laying in a new 
place, I’m sure.’ 

* Well, come along now and help me strain off the brandy.’ 
Together they lifted the heavy pan and held it over the first 
jar. Up the pan tipped, while, like liquid gold, the apricot 
brandy brimmed over the rim and slid in a shining stream 
through the strainer. 

‘Oh, it’s lovely,’ Céleste said, her nose wrinkling with 
pleasure. 

‘ Careful,’ admonished Madame. 

When every drop of brandy had been extracted from the 
fruit and the kernels of the apricots added, the old woman 
began to secure the tops of the jars. 

‘Now then, you can throw away this mess,’ she said, 
pointing to the skins and pulp left in the pan. 

Céleste picked it up. The muscles in her arms tensed as 
she walked with the pan out into the yard. Madame’s voice 
followed her : 

‘ And then go to Monsieur le Févre’s and take him two 
score of eggs.” 

* Yes,’ Céleste answered, and, because she liked going 
over the fields to Monsieur le Févre, who kept ‘ The Golden 
Cat,’ she did not trouble to empty the pan into the covered 
waste-bin, but simply dumped it down near the olive tree. 
Then she put the eggs into a basket and hurried off. 

Madame Berthod began the preparations for the midday 
meal. She felt very contented as she sat by the table peeling 
and cutting up the vegetables for the stew. The hens were 
laying well. Now that Monsieur le Févre had two stars in 
the ‘ Michelin Guide-book ’ for the excellence of his cuisine, 
she had a sure sale for her produce. Whenever unexpected 
guests turned up for a meal at ‘ The Golden Cat,’ he would 
send his son or daughter to her for whatever he required— 
butter, a chicken, eggs. It was most satisfactory. The days 
of sheer poverty seemed to have receded into the distance, like 
last year’s winter. 
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Out in the yard strutted the cockerel. He was closely 
followed by the five hens, Céleste having forgotten to shut 
the little gate between the orchard and the yard. 

The fowls pecked in the gravel till one of them discovered 
the pan under the olive tree. Eagerly it began to eat the 
brandy-soaked pulp of the apricots. The other chickens 
joined in the feast. The brilliant sunshine made a dark scurry 
of shadow on the ground between them as they pushed and 
gobbled. In a minute or so, six birds staggered away from 
the pan. Then suddenly, without a sound, each one of them 
flopped heavily to the ground. The bright-plumaged cockerel 
was the last to succumb. , 

Madame Berthod came out into the yard to throw away 
her peelings. When she saw the still bodies of her fowls she 
shrieked out loud. Then she put the peelings down and 
rushed to the cockerel. Its body was still warm. What had 
happened ? She looked round the yard until she saw the 
cause of the tragedy. The now nearly-empty pan gave her 
the answer. 

The silver of the olive tree gleamed in contrast to the 
pale gold of the remaining apricot pulp. That half-wit of a 
gitl, Madame thought furiously, had left the pan on the 
ground so that the chickens had poisoned themselves. Yes, 
the gate to the yard from the orchard was open. The careless 
slut! Wait till she returned, not that any upbraiding was 
going to help. 

Through the hot morning Céleste came panting breath- 
lessly in her hurry. 

‘Oh, Madame,’ she gasped without noticing the proof of 
her carelessness lying in the yard, ‘ Monsieur le Févre says 
he must have six birds at once. A message has arrived—a 
big party is coming from Toulon for dinner at seven. It is 
urgent that you kill and pluck the birds for delivery in an hour.’ 

‘Look, idiot! Good-for-nothing, careless, misgotten 
one—look! You have killed the birds. All are dead.’ 

‘I, Madame ?’ 

‘Yes, you. Who else left the door open between here and 
the orchard ? Who but you, fool, placed the pan of refuse 
uncovered upon the ground fcr them to get at ?’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ Céleste said, horrified by the enormity of her 
crime, and began to cry. 
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In the sunshine an expression of cunning slid over the old 
woman’s face, like a tiny dark shadow ; it was there, it was 
gone. 
‘Now, stop that snivelling and help me pluck them. 
Monsieur le Févre requires six birds; he shall have them.’ 

‘ But they have died.’ 

‘Keep silent. They have been killed by you as surely as 
if you had wrung their necks, have they not ?’” 

‘Yes, Madame,’ Céleste replied, hiccoughing on a sob. 

‘Then pluck them quickly while they’re still warm. 
When they’re ready I will take them to “ The Golden Cat” 
myself.’ 

They sat down on a bench by the house and plucked the 
fowls. The feathers were put into the sack in which Madame 
Berthod stored them towards the feather mattress she intended 
as a gift to her son and future daughter-in-law when they 
were matried. 

Neither spoke, and soon the chickens lay white and bare 
in the sunshine; only the necks and heads retained their 
plumage. 

‘ Now put them in the basket and I will drive over in the 
trap. Then I will go on to St. Christophe. I have some 
purchases to make,’ the old woman said. 

Céleste, much chastened by what had happened, put the 
plucked birds into a basket and harnessed the old pony into 
the shabby trap. 

In a few minutes Madame Berthod came out of the house. 
She pulled herself up the step of the trap so that the con- 
veyance tipped backwards under her weight. It seemed that 
the pony’s front legs must, inevitably, be lifted from the 
ground. Then she squeezed herself through the door and 
slammed it shut. « Céleste handed her the basket. 

‘You can have some bread and cheese for your lunch, 
and an apple,’ the old woman called out. She took the reins, 
jetked at the pony’s mouth, and off she drove. 

As she went along the narrow road she decided to charge 
Monsieur le Févre 30 francs a bird. He could not expect her 
to kill and deliver plucked poultry at such short notice for 
less. With the money she would buy some more birds in 
the market at St. Christophe. | 

She arrived at ‘ The Golden Cat,’ and stopped the trap 
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at the back door of the inn. Monsieur le Févre came out to 
meet her himself. He was very tall and thin and always 
looked hungry. He hated parting with even a centime. 
Using his hands a great deal, he expressed his desolation at 
having had to put her to this trouble. Madame assured him 
it was no trouble, but when she named her price for the birds 
his gesticu!ations became even more energetic as he explained 
that such terms would bring ruin to him. But Madame was 
adamant ; 30 francs each, or she would take the birds away 
again. No, she could allow no discount for cash. So he paid 
her the 180 francs, and then they drank a pernod together 
afterwards. 

Madame got back into the trap and drove off in the 
direction of St. Christophe. 

She had only just turned the corner when a strange thing 
happened. The pile of plucked birds lying on the ground 
stirred. Monsieur le Févre stared, rubbed his eyes and 
stared again. One pernod, the sun—who knew it could have 
such an effect ? Then he gave a wild cry and dived through 
the entrance to the inn. 

The movement within the heap became greater, and 
suddenly six very sleepy fowls got unsteadily upon their legs. 
They were still dazed from the alcohol-steeped apricots, but 
as their heads cleared they gathered round the naked cockerel. 

The male bird managed a weak crow as he strutted off in 
the direction taken by Madame Berthod a few moments 
before. He was followed by the five hens as bare as himself. 

The strange little group came up with the pony trap where 
Madame Berthod had stopped it to put her money safely 
away in the purse she wore pinned beneath her skirt. 

When she saw the chickens approaching she shrieked and 
gathered up the reins in her hands. But suddenly an expres- 
sion of cunning slid over the old womzn’s face, like a tiny 
dark shadow : it was there, it was gone. 

She got out of the pony trap with her basket and ap- 
proached the naked fowls. In avery fe~" minutes they were 
all secured in the basket and the trap on its way back to her 
farm. 

Norau C. JAMEs. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


One of the omnibus drivers in the little riverside town where 
I live—typical of the skilled, thoughtful, and perhaps rather 
conservative type of working man—said to me, regarding 
the Premier’s forthcoming visit to Rome: ‘I reckon 
Chamberlain has a lot more to swallow yet.’ Mr. Duff 
Coopet’s resignation impressed him. ‘He has the courage 
of his convictions,’ was his summing up. 

This naturally led on to Mr. Anthony Eden. ‘ Can’t be 
any doubt,’ said my omnibus driver, ‘ Mr. Eden went because 
Hitler told Chamberlain to sack him. If Eden had been on 
the job, it would have been different.’ 

Opinions on Mr. Eden differ widely. He is rather a 
question mark. Some think that he is the man who will one 
day bring down the Government. Others think he is 
treading very warily. As one local man said to me: ‘ Looks 
as though he was riding two horses at once.’ 

As for Lord Halifax, his name is hardly ever mentioned 
by the crowd. 

I had a talk with two of the busman’s mates. ‘No good 
ever came of giving way to a bully,’ one of them said. And 
said the other: ‘ We must have been less well prepared than 
we thought. But we should rover have got into that mess.’ 

A ticket inspector, on the same line of omnibuses, confessed 
himself puzzled. ‘I’m hoping against hope,’ he said, ‘ that 
perhaps there’s more in it than meets the eye. Perhaps our 
Government have been leading Hitler on, and he’ll go too 
far and fall into a trap.’ I said I doubted this. He agreed. 
‘Tm only hoping it may be so,’ he said. 

Another man, a fitter in a factory nearby, took a more 
cynical view. ‘I bet you anything you like,’ he said, ‘ the 
Government were frightened of Hitler losing. Thought 
Germany would go all Bolshie. Got this Bolshevism on the 
brain. Chamberlain didn’t want to fight along with Stalin.’ 
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In a cinema theatre, in a working-class London district 
recently, when a news reel of Mr. Chamberlain was shown, 
a voice cried out: ‘Go and boil your face !’ 

A cockney railwayman, at an East London station, said 
to me: ‘’Itler wanted Ilford; but we shan’t let him have 
it.’ 

I also talked in the train which brings me home from 
London each night, and at the local pub where some of us 
drop in for a chat and a ‘ quick one ’ with some other acquaint- 
ances. These were not manual workers, but commercial 
travellers, minor civil servants and the like. One of them 
said to me over our beer: ‘It’s got to come. Better get it 
over. It’s like a nagging tooth. Only hurts more if you 
put it off. Better have it out sooner or later, why not 
sooner?’ Incidentally he had some severe things to say 
about the attitude of women during the crisis. ‘If Cham- 
berlain held a general election now,’ he declared, ‘ the bloom- 
ing women’s vote would put him back into power.’ The 
women, in his opinion, could only see that their families had 
escaped being bombed. Couldn’t see any further. But he 
added, wanting to be fair: ‘ Natural, I suppose.’ 

When I came to talk to people other than working-class 
folk—to the middle-class people—I found less unanimity of 
thought than I had found amongst the workers, at least 
amongst the workers of my own generation. The middle 
classes seemed to me to be very divided. ‘The feelings of 
many were expressed by the words: ‘God bless Mr. 
Chamberlain.’ 

A retired regular army captain (Sandhurst or Woolwich, 
I have forgotten), discussing the events that followed Munich, 
declared angrily : ‘ Hitler has got to be stopped. I’ve nothing 
against the German people. But why the devil should we 
allow ourselves to be bullied ? Why this eternal giving way ? 
Damn it all, something’s got to be done about it ! ’ 

A well-to-dc industrialist, a Conservative, and owner 
of a large country house, said that not only was the Munich 
settlement a monument to political wisdom, but also that its 
aftermath could have no dangers for this country. He 
believed that Great Britain and Germany could work together 
as friends. This outlook is, I believe, fairly prevalent in the 
City. But the City is not unanimous. City men, I am told, 
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are beginning to be a little nervous about the prospects of 
Germany increasing her economic power at the expense of 
British economic and financial interests. Germany’s new 
economic drive in South-eastern Europe seems to have 
impressed them. 

I found the professional people very divided too. But 
here also I found some interesting examples of what might, 
perhaps, be described as a middle view. I was talking 
recently to a doctor friend, a woman with a large and success- 
ful practice, very capable and clever, and so immersed in her 
work that she has no time to spare for thinking or talking 
about -politics. ‘What do you feel about Chamberlain’s 
policy ?’ asked her. The answer had to be dragged out of 
her. ‘Oh, simply this,’ she replied, ‘that although we are 
supposed to be a democracy, he went off to Munich and 
altered the face of Europe without consulting us, with 
Parliament conveniently out of the way.’ 

Her sister, at one time a political worker, and subse- 
quently a colonial civil servant on an important job, was full 
of indignation because the Czechs had been ‘let down,’ she 
thought, and because the British Empire was, in her opinion, 
gravely menaced. ‘The trouble with Chamberlain,’ she 
said, ‘is that he is an obstinate man, pursuing with strength a 


policy of weakness.’ 

I discussed it all with a number of higher civil servants, 
men in responsible positions. Some of them took the view 
that Britain should have fought. Those who took the 
opposite view did so with the qualification that we should 
not have fought because we were unprepared, but that this 
unpreparedness was a scandal. 

Misgiving with regard to Germany has been increased 
by the recent pogroms. Quite a number of people who were 
not especially moved at the thought of the earlier persecution 
of the Jews in Germany, because they do not particularly 
like Jews, have become definitely hostile to the Nazis. ‘ This,’ 
they say, ‘is going too far.’ 

A doctor I know, who has had a bad experience with a 
German Jewish refugee doctor here, said to me: ‘I look at 
it this way: I have to control myself not to dislike these 
Jews; but I definitely regard this persecution of them in 
Germany as sadistic and horrible.” A working man I 
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discussed the matter with said that he thought Hitler was 
killing the goose which laid the golden egg. 

An engineer of my acquaintance, who lives in a London 
boarding-house where there are several families of Austrian 
Jewish refugees, said: ‘I never ran up against Jews before 
much, and didn’t know much about them, but if they are 
anything like the crowd at my boarding house, then they are 
a pretty good lot. I admire the plucky way they are taking 
the present situation.’ 

A ‘ pro-Nazi’ said to me that it would be deplorable if 
the Germans really had done all they were reported to have 
done against the Jews: but the more lurid pogrom stories 
could not be true. He then produced the following argu- 
ment: ‘It is not true,’ he said, ‘that the German Jews are 
now forbidden to go to theatres. They have their own 
Jewish theatres in Germany. It is only that the authorities 
have now closed these theatres.’ 

A waiter with whom I discussed the pogroms said that 
the Jews were having a bad deal in Germany, but that ‘ they 
would be able to hit back at Hitler.’ I told him I failed to 
see how they could hit back. ‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘they control 
all the finance in England, and so they have the means for 
hitting back from here.’ This man was sympathetic to the 
Jews in their present plight in Germany. But it was curious 
to see how he nevertheless believed the legend that the entire 
British banking system is under Jewish control. 

Some people with whom I discussed the matter expressed 
horror at the pogroms, but said that nevertheless the Germans 
had had a problem with the Jews, as there were so many of 


them, and they had grabbed the best positions. 

There are, of course, some who look for the humorous 
side. ‘Thus there is a new crop of jokes about ‘the British 
Consulate ’ at Hampstead (where there is a fairly large Jewish 
emigrant population). Already the No. 13 omnibus is known 
as the ‘Emigrant Bus.” An omnibus conductor recently 
shouted out ‘ Bakerstrasse ’ for Baker Street. And an Austrian 
Jewish émigré I know once said to me that she ‘ went into 
exile on a No. 2 bus.’ 

Anti-semitism was, I think, growing in this country. 
But its growth seems to have been checked by the pogroms 
in Germany. Many people seem to feel that not only is the 
Vor. CXXV—No. 743 E* 
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German Jew-baiting horrible in itself, but also that a régime 
which can perpetuate such cruelties is bound one day to 
become a menace to Britain. But there are a few who say: 
‘Serve the Jews right—what we want is a bit of Hitlerism 


here.’ 

The main indication is, I think, that public opinion in 
this country is steadily moving away from the emotion of 
relief which accompanied the Munich settlement, and is 
inclining more and more to take a sceptical view of that 
settlement. 


C. F. MELVILLE. 











BOOKS RECEIVED 


Overtures to Death and Other Poems, by C. Day Lewis (Jonathan 
Cape, 55.). 

Mr. Day Lewis is a poet of considerable reputation, 
already much anthologised. In all talk of modern poets and 
poetry his name comes up almost automatically ; it is always 
Auden and Spender—and Day Lewis. Here is his latest 
volume. Let us look at it, not in terms of his reputation 
or of his progress, not only asking to what degree he has 
added to the territory of poetry, but as example of the trend 
and tenour of its ‘ modernity,’ which is so often cited over 
against the poetry of the past, of an old world assumed to be 
dead or dying. Inside the book’s jacket we are given the 
anatomy of these poems. ‘The title piece, ‘Overtures to 
Death,’ is said to be ‘a sequence of seven poems, in which 
Death is addressed as an enemy, a counsellor, a friend ; 
familiarly in some, ceremonially in others.’ We are told 
that this is preceded by poems ‘ concerned with the shadow 
of imminent war,’ and followed by a group ‘ declaring the 
need for action and the belief that man is not impotent against 
war and death,’ since he can help ‘ to change the world.’ It 
is the usual conclusion of the modern ‘ political’ poet who 
must make his poetry a prelude to action, and who, in that 
sense, is a little ashamed to find himself a poet at all. We 
are furthermore told that ‘ the book closes with a miscellaneous 
group of more personal poems,’ which, again true to type, 
suggests that there is some dividing line between what is 
‘impersonal’ and ‘personal’ in creation. Even if this 
summaty of the book’s contents be not directly the poet’s, 
we are already uneasy. The theme of Death is no new thing 
in poetry. Medieval and Renaissance verse is full of plaints 
and pleadings, fears and cries for absolution against the 
inevitable end. It is significant of our modern poet that he 
comes to meditate upon death, not in the nature of his own 
sensible and mortal being, but only when he sees the coming 
of the total, the mass-death, which is war; and that he, with 
arrogance, no less arrogant because naif, talks of man being 
107 
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not impotent against death because he can ‘ act for life’s sake’ 
(which is the sort of ‘ blood-stream’ action Rosenberg and 
Goebbels report much upon). 

For whom does this sort of poetry clear the decks for 
action ? For those who govern or may govern ? It has neither 
knowledge nor experience, and at the same time is too 
inward. Indignation there is, but too fluid, without bone. 
Swift and Dryden, men who consorted with the politicians of 
their time and were profoundly knowledged in the technique, 
intricacies, intrigues, and toughness of political power, have 
shown us the true way of such writing. For the governed ? 
Shelley had to some degree the secret to their feeling ; and, 
better than Shelley, Bunyan and the hymn-writers, the makers 
of songs to be set to simple tunes in words whose associations 
evoked the common great Book of their childhood. ‘ Imper- 
sonal’ poetry, there, came, as it were, from the mouth of 
One personality. Such verse, Swift’s and Dryden’s and the 
hymns, was memorable, could easily be circulated, made its 
‘conversions’ through the political salon or the market- 
place. But the verse of Mr. Day Lewis, it seems, can reach 
only those groups which, converted already and caught in 
their own webs of abstraction and ideology, are least fitted 
for action, most removed from the hard realities of 
government or revolution. 

We shall be asked: But what has this to do with the 
stuff of poetry itself, with Mr. Day Lewis’s way of communi- 
cation, his unique testament? Is the poetry good or bad? 
Is language remade ? Is there a new intrinsic coinage abroad ? 
We answer that it has much to do with the essential qualities 
of his work. Language is no mere interplay of words ; its 
depth, potency, and strength lie also in its meanings. Super- 
ficial meaning makes superficial poetry (the converse is of 
course not necessarily true); and even the lyric is greatest 
where it is the result of ‘immediacy after reflection.’ Mr. 
Day Lewis has sensibility, an eye for the good and pleasing 
image (although he hardly gets both hands round what he sees 
as Mr. Auden, for example, does); but only rarely does the 
image become evocative of depths of meaning and association. 
There is the usual quota of Spanish War poetry as if the post- 
wat poets wanted to show their fathers how that sort of thing 
ought to have been done. The straightforward martial 
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verse, ¢.g. ‘ The Volunteer,’ lacks power and memorableness : 
nothing is quickened by it ; it pleases but passes over the mind 
and feeling. The ‘Nabara,’ a longish seafight poem of the 
Spanish War, rugged in rhythm, with its saga length of line, 
is, in our opinion, a failure. At times it degenerates into 
bastard prose: 


A ship of ten thousand tons she was, a heavyweight fighter 
To the cocky bantam trawlers : and under her armament 
Of eight- and four-inch guns there followed obedient 
Towards Pasajes a prize just seized. . . . 

and 
For, standing up in the boat, 
A man of that grimy boat’s-crew hailed them : Our officer asks 
You give us your bandages and all your water-casks, 
Then run for Bermeo. .. . 


There are many other like passages. Tennyson’s ‘ Revenge’ 
shows us how to handle and quicken such a theme, if it be 
worth handling at all. In the sequence of poems that gives 
its name to the book the command of rhythms is very striking. 
Mr. Day Lewis has that sort of technical experience highly 
developed. But the bric-a-brac of machine-age imagery 
often hides trite and banal thought. 

The ‘ personal’ poems, however, have no sense of duty 
to the world, no strain of having to do the right thing. In 
these, Mr. Day Lewis, in a good egoism, finds real discipline, 
the duty to himself and his own growth and what makes him 


. one more ghost, engaged to keep 
Eternity’s long hours and mewed 
Up in live flesh with no escape 
From solitude. 


In these poems images come lovely and alive with feeling. 
He speaks of the swan 


. a water-lily upon 
The ornamental water : 
Queen of the mute October air, 
She broods in that unbroken 
Reverie of reed and water. 


They have delicacy and wistfulness. Sensibility and meaning 
have come to terms. Even if night be falling, is there no 
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virtue in bringing such candles to the dying civilisation which 
Mr. Day Lewis, it seems to us, is least of all, by nature, 
capable of saving ? 


The Oxford Book of Light Verse: chosen by W. H. Auden 
(Oxford University Press, 85. 6d.). 


After Mr. Yeats, Mr. Auden. ‘ The Oxford Book of Modern 
Verse: chosen by W. B. Yeats,’ set up a pretty controversy. 
The personal, even eccentric, quality of its choice provoked 
much hostile criticism ; and it was argued that the cachet of 
publication in an Oxford Book meant that its editor must 
attempt to avoid subjective and arbitrary decisions. Arbitrari- 
ness is, to some extent, inevitable in any anthology ; not only 
does taste tend to change from generation to generation, but 
an editor, being human, cannot help but yield occasionally 
to his personal predilections—even be unaware that they are 
so personal as not to be shared by the majority of readers. 
What, however, he must maintain is a perpetual vigilance, and 
possess a will, catholic and critical enough, to realise the 
tastes of others and what has some claim to establishment. 
It is for this reason that the anthologies made by creative 
attists often tell us more about the choosing artist than about 
a particular body of work. 

Mr. Auden, it must not be forgotten, is a considerable 
poet with a strong personal idiom and a strong conviction as 
to the nature and function of poets and poetry; in him, 
as in so many of the other moderns, there seems to be a 
complete certainty as to what is truly modern and what indeed 
the nature of contemporaneousness has always been. In 
this anthology he has gone much further than Mr. Yeats did ; 
for not only has he made a strong personal choice, but he has 
defined in novel fashion what the nature of light verse must 
be if it is to qualify for inclusion. He says in his Introduction : 
“When the things in which the poet is interested, the things 
which he sees about him, are much the same as those of his 
audience, and that audience is a fairly general one, he will not 
be conscious of himself as an unusual person, and his language 
will be straightforward and close to ordinary speech.’ This 
condition, he later says, gives rise to ‘light’ verse—thereby, 
it seems, making a greater part of, for example, Herbert’s 
verse, light, certainly a startling conclusion to us. 
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The whole of the Introduction is, in fact, packed with 
controversial matter. There is a neat docketed history of the 
evolution of poetic matter and manner which settles in far too 
simple a way the relationship between the world economic 
and social and poetic creation. There is a paragraph attempt- 
ing to explain the growth of ‘ private’ and obscure poetry 
which leaves out its relationship to the growth of science and 
the new context of the universe given by it, and lays far too 
much stress on the breakdown of the old social community 
(he always assumes that there is ome community into which 
men fit happily or not, forgetting that man is a member of 
many communities by no means coincident each with the 
other). In this paragraph, incidentally, there appears what 
seems to us a facile correlation of social milieu to individuality, 
which is the curse the Marxian instrument of criticism has 
brought upon us. ‘Talking of the isolated and detached 
vision of the artist in the nineteenth century, he says: ‘ It is 
significant that so many of these poets either died young like 
Keats, or went. mad like Hélderlin, or ceased producing 
good work like Wordsworth. . . 2. Wesee, we must confess, 
little relationship between the tuberculosis of Keats and the 
madness of Hélderlin (who probably went mad, as Barth has 
suggested, because he could never submit to the final implica- 
tions of his own feeling and religious thinking, who went 
mad for the same reasons as Nietzsche did with his ultimate, 
monstrous, pathetic Ecce Homo); and as for Wordsworth, 
we are sorry to find Mr. Auden perpetuating Mr. Read’s 
heresy of the latter death of inspiration. Mr. Auden will have 
it that modern light verse tends to be ‘ unserious’ because 
‘it has been only in trivial matters that poets have felt in 
sufficient intimacy with their audience to be able to forget 
themselves and their singing-robes.’ Later on, he speaks of 
Byron as ‘ the first writer of Light Verse in the modern sense. 
His success lasts as long as he takes nothing very seriously. 

. . Since in the anthology he includes some stanzas from 
Don Juan, we must assume that the poem is what he terms 
‘ not serious.’ This shows the danger of the type of generalisa- 
tion Mr. Auden seems so fond of. If ever a poem were serious 
in the sense of mirroring the whole interplay of two poetic 
worlds, the eighteenth and new nineteenth centuries, it is 
Don Juan. In it Byron is continually looking back over his 
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shoulder at a century which he regrets, and mocking his own 
fatal will towards the new world. Don Juan is a satire 
saturated with tears. The Introduction ends with strange 
statements such as that ‘in the future societies will not 
grow of themselves. [As if societies ever grew apart from 
individuals.] They will either be made consciously or decay ’ 
—a most optimistic tribute to doctrinaire planning!; and 
that ‘poetry which is at the same time light and adult can 
only be written in a society which is both integrated and 
free ’—which means that we must wait till the millennium 
for the perfect light verse. 

We have examined the Introduction in this way because 
we feel that the mind at work upon it integrates and defines 
with far too great facility, and, we fear, generalises to the great 
advantage (from the point of view of this book) of the 
particular sort of verse which preoccupies Mr. Auden a good 
deal these days. If Mr. Auden’s definition of light verse be 
accepted, why has he tended to judge different orders of 
society by, in particular, the type of verse he includes and 
excludes in the nineteenth century ? He omits the hymn, the 
drawing-room type of recitation, the vers de société, the later 
music-hall sentimental ballad (we refer to the type of ‘ Roses 
in Picardy ’); while he includes Hardy’s ‘ Waiting Both’ and 
Blake’s ‘ Auguries of Innocence,’ which seems to us to be 
stretching his definition to ridiculous limits. We prefer our 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary definition of ‘light’; ‘of 
literature, plays, music etc.: requiring little mental effort : 
amusing, 1597.’ We resent the exclusion of the verse of men 
like Henley, the Henley of the character sonnets and of some 
of the ballads, of Noyes, a ‘ popular poet’ if ever there was 
one, of Squire, A. P. Herbert, Graves, and Auden himself. 

It would be, however, curmudgeonly of us to deny the 
pleasure we have had in turning the pages of this book. Its 
very personal quality, and the obvious earnestness, scholar- 
ship, and taste of Mr. Auden make it a happy experience. 
Some of the ‘ Anon.’ pieces are particularly delightful. If 
only this were not an Oxford Book and all that its ‘ embalming 
spices ’ mean to us, and if only Mr. Auden had not sought to 
impose upon us his own views about poetry, manifestly to 
make propaganda for them, but frankly had put forward the 
book as an example of ‘ tasting’ by a fine poet, we should 
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have leaned back and enjoyed without the uncomfortable 
feeling that we were being got at—saught, in fact. 


L. AARONSON. 


Foreign Capital in Poland, by Leopold Wellisz, 281 pages 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 75. 6d. net). 

Dr. Wellisz’s book was badly needed, and well supplies 
the need; for Poland’s industrial development has largely 
been achieved on foreign capital, owing to the lack of capital 
at home. The country was starved of its own capital under 
Russia, in order to develop industries elsewhere ; so the great 
economic progress of Poland since the battle of Warsaw in 
the late summer of 1920 may be traced to foreign participation. 
But the progress has not been rapid enough to cope with the 
enormous annual increases of population (12-1 per 1,000 in 
1935, against 7-1 in Germany and 3-2 in the United Kingdom), 
the utter dependence of the huge peasant population (61 per 
cent. of the total) on exports or urban prosperity, and the 
growing need for better communications, and more raw 
materials raised at home. The latter point was bound to 
arise in a country of 34,000,000 souls whose main occupation 
was agriculture ; for, as the world slump in trade threw each 
ptimary country back on its own resources, Poland, too, 
found her exports falling faster than her imports of the 
necessary raw materials of industry. Here was a dilemma: 
as exports of peasant products fell away, the import of the 
raw material for the industries, which were being built up on 
foreign loans, was threatened. If Poland borrowed abroad 
to buy raw materials she did not thereby increase her own 
capacity to pay for these imports. Accordingly, only an 
enhanced rate of tofal-industrialisation could raise her produc- 
tive and exporting capacity. Even when this was achieved 
a new problem would arise: that of toning down the agri- 
cultural export business, as and when Poland’s industrial 
export capacities rose. The objective was clearly to be the 
raising of consuming power at home so as to mop up more 
agricultural produce inside the country, raise the standards 
of health and welfare, and concentrate on exporting semi- 
finished or raw industrial materials to pay for former loans. 

Poland’s poverty problem has to be seen to be believed. 
Holdings are very small; agricultural methods more back- 
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ward than in, say, Slovakia or Hungary ; and communications 
are not of the best. Accordingly, there is much in Dr. 
Wellisz’s book on the opportunities for foreign investment. 
But there is not so much on Poland’s transfer problem; a 
problem we have all come to fear since it was first mooted 
about Germany at the Hague in 1929. Dr. Wellisz gives a 
table on p. 39 showing that the first import surplus since 
large-scale foreign investment ceased in 1929 emerged in 
1937; and the turnover was from an active balance of trade 
of 23,000,000 zloty in 1936 to a passive one of 58,000,000 in 
1937—a big turnover in a recent year. Poland has very little 
‘ invisible’ services to set the account in order; so where is 
her solution for a continuously re-emergent transfer problem ? 
Partly, no doubt, large-scale investment in Poland now would 
raise her competitive power; but it is unfortunate that 
Dr. Wellisz’s able and extremely informative volume should 
have appeared before Poland obtained the Teschen-Bohumin- 
Czaca coal and lignite regions from Czechoslovakia ; for now 
Poland has had to begin to take soundings about an alteration 
to the Anglo-Polish Coal Export Convention, since her coal 
production and coal export capacity have risen alike by some 
50 per cent. in a few weeks. Moreover, the costs of produc- 
tion in coal mines in Czechoslovakia are about 25 per cent. 
below the level in Poland. 

Not the least valuable part of Dr. Wellisz’s book is that 
which lists, describes, and analyses the entire indebtedness 
of the State and private concerns to foreigners. Just under 
one-half of the entire capital of all Polish joint-stock com- 
panies is in foreign hands; and agriculture and breeding 
account easily for the biggest single item in foreign investments 
in private enterprises in Poland. The author goes wiih 
commendable detail into the need for further development, 
communications, etc., and believes that, once the current 
abnormal restrictions upon world trade and the exchanges 
ate alleviated, Poland’s capacity to transfer debt will greatly 
increase. It well may; but it seems a long way off yet. 

Very little indeed is known of Poland’s economic and 
industrial life. This book therefore deserves close attention. 
Nobody should glibly bandy the word ‘ Poland’ about in 
political or economic discussions to-day until he has read it. 


GRAHAM Hutron. 
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The Speedy Return, by George W. Keeton (G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd. : London, 1938, 324 pages, 75. 6d.). 


The background of Mr. Keeton’s book is that intense 
antagonism which separated Scottish and English merchants 
after the failure of the Scottish Darien Company early in the 
eighteenth century. Scotsmen had invested freely in a com- 
pany which was to establish a trading colony in Darien, on 
the isthmus between Central and South America, and until 
most of the colonists died of tropical diseases or from a lack 
of food the British. East India Company feared and disliked 
these Scottish adventurers as possible rivals. Scotsmen, on 
the other hand, who had suffered heavy financial losses when 
the Darien Company failed found an outlet for their bitter- 
ness in blaming the English. 

The tragedy of the Worcester, privately owned by Thomas 
Bowry, of London, was an expression of this hatred. She set 
sail for India in 1702, and when she returned several years 
later with a good cargo, she put in at the port of Leith in order 
to avoid attacks from French pirates sailing along the English 
coast at the time. In Leith the Worcester was quite unjustly 
accused of having pirated one of the Darien’s ships, the 
Speedy Return, and the Worcester’s captain and first mate were 
hung. 

Mr. Keeton is particularly successful in his drawing of 
character. Thomas Green, the captain of the Worcester, John 
Madder, the first mate, Charles May, the ship’s doctor, who 
testifies against the crew to save his own life, all of these men 
come to life in Mr. Keeton’s novel. Mr. Keeton never adds 
his own reactions to the story he has to tell. He writes a 
straightforward book in which he allows the facts to speak 
for themselves. The result is an historical novel without 
sentimentality, a lively story without artificial excitement, 
and a very readable book. 

MarGARET GOLDSMITH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“THE MILITARY ASPECT OF THE CRISIS’ 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


S1r,—The very interesting article by Major Sheppard in your 
December number seems to stress very much the disadvantages, 
strategic and other, which would have faced the Democratic ‘ bloc,’ 
but hardly touches on certain obvious advantages. 

France and Great Britain, it may be thought, would not have 
entirely forgotten the lessons of the last war, or have conformed so 
easily to the initiative of the Dictators. Major Sheppard appears 
to think that their necessary counter to a combined Italian and 
German attack on Czechoslovakia would have been to knock their 
heads against the ‘ Siegfried Line.’ He seems also to think that 
Italy, besides sending the bulk of its army into Czechoslovakia, 
would have been at liberty to attack, and stop, our sea-borne trade 
in the Mediterranean, while hindering or even stopping the transport 
of French reserves from North Africa. 

The weak point, however, in such a combination between 
Germany and Italy, to wage war in Central Europe, would be 
Italy’s own geographical situation. It might have been impossible 
for the Western Powers to penetrate to Czechoslovakia in time ; but 
to attack Italy, in several ways, would have been comparatively easy. 
For instance : the prompt concentration of a French army near the 
Franco-Italian border would probably have paralysed one arm of 
the ‘ pincers ? with which the Totalitarian Powers were to crack the 
Czechoslovakian nut. In other words, a threat of invasion in the 
Napoleonic manner would have diverted the Italian commander 
from any immediate adventure beyond the Brenner Pass. 

Major Sheppard’s suggestion that the Italian light cruisers and 
submarines would more or less have dominated the Mediterranean 
leaves out of account the French fleet, and a large disposable part 
of the British fleet: though at the outset he allowed that the 
Totalitarian Powers must have seen ‘ their ships, naval and mercan- 
tile, driven from all the ocean nighways of the world.’ I suggest 
that this drive would have ended by bottling up the Italian warships 
in their own ports. This having been achieved, and the Italian 
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coastline threatened by the enemy’s combined naval, air and military 
forces, the war in Czechoslovakia would have ceased to interest the 
Italian High Command, busied with the defence of its own territory. 

Whether, if this defence broke down, the Duce’s ally would 
have come to his assistance is a matter of pure speculation: the 
‘axis ’ would not stand too great a strain. The best authorities on 
Air Warfare seem still very uncertain as to what extent Air Forces 
will be able to influence the course of future land or sea operations. 
It seems, however, a fairly safe conclusion that where the rival Air 
Forces are at all equal, they can only add more horrors to war, 
without affecting its final outcome. Major Sheppard’s supposed 
combination of German and Italian Air Forces, to the number of 
2,000 machines, in order to overcome ‘ determined resistance’ on 
the part of the Czechs, would, I suggest, have been broken up by 
the stronger combination of French, British, Czech and even 
Russian machines, acting either directly, or by a diversion towards 
German territory. The Dictators’ ‘two-front’ war would soon 
have become a ‘ three-front’ war: since, even if the Maginot Line 
had been entirely held by French reserves, these reserves, numerous 
and well-trained, would have constituted a threat to the Siegfried 
Line, convertible into action if the latter line was not held in strength. 
The Italian ‘ front? might have extended from Piedmont to Rome 
and Naples: and the possible developments of ‘fronts’ on the 
Polish or Roumanian borders, as the war spread, might have ended 
by a complete ‘ einkrissing ’ of the Totalitarian States. 

I only offer this solution as an example of how guessing the 
course of the World War No. 2 is almost impossible. 

Many will think that in the respective ‘ war potentials ’ of the 
two groups lay the key to the situation ; and that, if one Dictator 
was prepared to disregard his adverse balance, the other certainly 
was not. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
A. G. Batrp-SmITH, 
Lieut.-Colonel (Retired). 
594 Kensington Gardens Square, 
W.2. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WORLD OPINION 


A Press SUMMARY 


I, THE POGROMS IN GERMANY 


THE tfecent anti-Jewish pogroms in Germany have deeply 
shocked world opinion. With the exception of countries 
closely allied with Germany (Italy, Czechoslovakia, Hungary) 
the Press of the world has reacted to the events in unanimous 
indignation. Space forbids the quotation of even a minute 
fraction of the long columns of comment that have appeared 
in practically every newspaper of the world. The few 
following extracts may therefore be taken as representative 
of the comment in other countries. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


In no country has the Press reacted so violently as in 
the United States of America. 

New York Times (November 13th) writes in a leading 
article: ‘The present leaders of Germany can have learned 
nothing from the doom which befel their predecessors twenty 
years ago this week. The National Socialist Government 
has chosen in the very moment of its triumph to outrage 
every civilised instinct. . . .’ 

The same paper on November 15th: ‘ The crimes to 
which the German Government makes itself a party are not 
even crimes of passion. Under the pretence of hotheaded 
vengeance the Government makes a coldblooded effort to 
increase its funds. .. .” 

New York Herald Tribune (November 14th): ‘Demon 
madness has taken possession of a great nation. An 
£80,000,000 fine is, of course, stealing, and nothing else.’ 

Los Angeles Times (November 14th): ‘.. . Every 
German who took part in these riots thereby puts himself 
on the same moral plane as an assassin, or even a lower 
ORG... 
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Baltimore Sun (November 14th): ‘ What has occurred 
merits description as barbarism in the strictest and least 
emotional sense of the word. . . .” 

Philadelphia Inquirer (November 14th): ‘It can no longer 
be doubted that the Nazi masters of Germany’s fate have 
said good-bye to sanity and have flung the last vestige of 
reason to the winds.’ 

Portland Oregonian (November 14th): ‘ Hitler grasps at a 
sheer and wicked pretext for intensifying his oppression of 
the Jews.’ 

Boston Herald (November 14th): ‘ Who can doubt that 
the Nazis, having decreed mob law in Germany and Austria, 
may sanction it again, and may ultimately direct their booted 
storm troopers against Catholics, Protestants or any other 
group.’ 

St. Louis Globe Democrat (November 14th): ‘ The civilised 
world, of which Germany is said to be a part, looks with 
loathing on the Nazis’ most recent orgy of Jewish persecution.’ 

New York Sun (November 15th) is of particular interest 
as this paper is well known for its sympathetic attitude 
towatds Nazi Germany. Commenting upon the President’s 
strong condemnation of the Jewish persecution, it says: 
‘ The President . . . must be mindful of the impropriety of 
interfering in the domestic affairs of a friendly power, yet in 
deference to public sentiment in the United States he no doubt 
wished to record in some unmistakable manner this nation’s 
deep concern and displeasure.’ 

New York Times (November 16th) also commenting on 
President Roosevelt’s condemnation says: ‘It is difficult 
to conceive a more forceful expression of this country’s 
displeasure short of a severance of diplomatic relations.’ 

New York Herald Tribune (November 18th) writes in a 
leading article about the recall of the American Ambassador 
from Berlin: ‘The American people, we believe, have no 
desite tc go to wart with Germany, but the American people 
do entertain, as they have clearly shown, an enormous desire 
to have as little as possible to do in any way whatever with 
a régime governed by the standard of conduct manifested by 
recent events. . . . The recall to Washington of the U.S.A. 
Ambassador, Mr. Wilson, is a fortunate occurrence. .. .” 
Staatszeitung and Herald (November 16th), the most 
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important German language newspaper in the United States 
of America, says in a leading article: ‘ This is a desecration 
of the German name through fanatics in the ranks of the party 
in power who are trying to drag a great people into the mire 
of their sadistic lowness. . . . German-Americans condemn 
this mob rule.’ 


UNION OF SourH AFRICA 


Johannesburg Star (November 12th) contains a leading 
atticle the tone of which is typical of that of all important 
newspapers in South Africa and other Dominions. It says: 
‘ The (German) plea that the outbreak was “ spontaneous ” 

. simply resolves itself into a proof that the Nazi teaching 
. . » has inculcated a brutality and susceptibility to mass 
hysteria which are deplorable in the extreme. . . . 


> 


FRANCE 


French newspapers of every political complexion deplore 
the anti-Jewish persecution in Germany, but it may be noted 
that considerations of the political repercussions of the 
pogroms are as prominent in French newspaper comments 
as moral condemnation. 

L’CEwre (November 12th): ‘Does the Wilhelmstrasse 
seriously imagine that a Franco-German rapprochement, 
however desirable it may be, could be based on a French 
anti-Jew campaign in line with the German ?’ 

L’ Epoque (November 12th): ‘ Nothing could be more 
odious and barbarous than the spectacle of the Government 
of a great people taking an abominable vengeance on a 
powerless and disarmed minority for an individual’s fault.’ 

Peuple (November 12th), the organ of the French C.G.T., 
writes: ‘The German people themselves cannot be held 
responsible for these acts. If the available evidence can be 
relied on, it shows that the German masses looked on at these 
excesses passively, it is true, but distressed.’ 

Le Temps (November 13th) condemns the anti-Jewish 
riots, but is particularly anxious of the possible consequences 
for the future of Franco-German appeasement and 
collaboration: ‘It can only be a matter for regret that Dr. 
Gébbels’ explanations did not include any severe condemna- 
tion of those who took part in these excesses. To transform 
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hatred of Jews into a system of government is not only to 
challenge common sense, but to repudiate the moral progress 
which humanity owes to Christian civilisation. . . . On the 
contrary, it is to be feared that the international effect of the 
treatment meted out to the Jews in Germany will be to 
increase the mistrust felt in many countries for Germany’s 
policy.’ 

Le Temps (November 17th): ‘The persecution of the 
Jews in Germany and the reactions it provokes, especially in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, threatens to create an atmosphere 
which is less favourable to the policy of rapprochement and 
collaboration that could confidently be —e after the 
Munich agreement.’ 


PoLAND 


The Polish Press is naturally far less unanimous in deplor- 
ing the German pogroms than that of other countries. The 
papers of the Left, like the Socialist Robotnik and the Jewish 
Press, are, of course, strong in denunciation of the anti- 
Jewish outrages in Germany. But the official Government 
and Right Wing Press mainly reflects Poland’s fears of a 


‘further influx of Jewish refugees into Poland, and that her 
own ‘ Jewish problem’ is in danger of being overlooked. 
The absence of a strong moral repudiation of Nazi methods 
in this section of the Press coincides however with an increas- 
ing number of very hostile comments on Germany’s attempts 
to stir up the Ukrainian minority in Poland. (For the latter 
see subsequent paragraphs.) 

Warszawski Dziennik Narodowy (November 15th) contains 
a leading article openly approving the German pogroms ; 
‘We can appreciate the energy with which Germany is 
conducting her anti-Jewish campaigns, but we must not 
forget that Poland is the main home of Jews in Europe. . . . 
The vigour with which Germany and Italy are now waging 
war on the Jews should be regarded as favourable factors for 
Poland. If, however, we do not take advantage of the 
present circumstances and hasten the process of clearing 
Europe of Jews . . . many of the expelled Jews will come 
here and strengthen Jewish roots in our country.’ 

On November 18th the same paper added the following 
‘ watning to the democracies’: ‘ The United States and Great 
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Britain will no longer have the right to interfere with the 
Jewish problem in other countries if they refuse to take part 
in a great international action aimed at finding an outlet for 
European Jewry. Failing that, Eastern European Govern- 
ments will sooner or later try to create such economic and 
political conditions for the Jews that they will have to leave 
their respective countries.’ 

Gazeta Polska (November 27th), the official Government 
paper, writes in the same vein, attacking the democracies for 
disregarding the Polish Jewish problem and speaks of the 
‘ ostrich-like policy of the so-called great democracies.’ It 
goes on to say: ‘ Declarations about humanitarianism are 
not enough. The immediate problem is the protection of 
Poland against the advancing tide of Jews from Germany.’ 


Soviet Russia 


Comments on the anti-Jewish pogroms in Germany have 
been conspicuous by their absence in the Soviet Press. 
Not till ten days after the riots had taken place were a few 
foreign comments reprinted in Soviet newspapers. 


ITALY 


The state-controlled Italian Press has, of course, unani- 
mously welcomed the anti-Jewish acts in Germany. The 
approval of the German pogroms has been accompanied, 
as a tule, by fierce attacks against the ‘hypocrisy of the 
democracies.’ The following quotation is typical of the 
whole Italian Press. 

Tribuna (November 21st): ‘ President Roosevelt . . . as 
is known, is of Jewish origin. Therefore it is understandable 
that he should wish to pick a quarrel with Germany and 
Germany’s friends among whom Italy stands in the first 
ranks. . . . By attacking the European dictatorships .. . 
on the eve of the conference at Lima... Mr. Roosevelt 
hopes to strengthen the influence of the dollar in South 
America.’ 


Il, GERMAN PRESS ATTACKS AGAINST GREAT 
BRITAIN 


The attacks against British statesmen and politicians, who 
are in opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy, which 
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appeared in the German Press during the months of October 
and November (see last month’s Press Summary) have now 
been extended and increased in violence. British (and 
American) comments denouncing the pogroms have caused 
a veritable warfare of the Nazi Press against Great Britain 
and the United States. For weeks these attacks have been 
the main theme of editorials and often filled the better part 
of a newspaper. ‘ British Colonial Atrocities’ have been the 
chief subject. The campaign continues unabated. Space 
forbids the quotation of more than a few examples. 

Deutscher Dienst (November 12th) is a semi-official 
German news agency. Referring to questions about the 
anti-Jewish persecution in Germany made in the House of 
Commons, it says: ‘ A mass of material about British lust of 
destruction and British atrocities would be before the Reich- 
stag, whereas in the House of Commons the debate would 
deal with a few broken windows and synagogues which caught 
fire.’ 

Volkischer Beobachter (November 12th): ‘ We must reject 
any criticism of measutes which have been taken for the 
protection of the German people and through which not a 
single. hair of a Jewish head has been harmed. British 
sympathy with the Jews in Germany would not even be 
timely if they had healed those bloody wounds in Palestine 
which British severity has caused.’ 

Diplomatische und Politische Korrespondenz (November 15th) : 
‘If one looks at the Draconian measures of reprisals taken, 
for instance, by Great Britain in Palestine, Waziristan and 
Mesopotamia one sees that whole villages were destroyed for 
the death of one British officer.’ 

Volkischer Beobachter (November 15th): ‘The English 
people should have every reason to be disgusted about their 
own cruelties against other countries.’ 

Zwolf-Ubr Blatt (November 15th): ‘ Palestine is a real 
disgrace to humanity in this twentieth century. Wide circles 
who looked upon this disgrace to humanity silently because 
they did not want to meddle with the affairs of foreign 
countries are now giving up their reserve. Britain believes 
herself to be justified in meddling with the affairs of another 
people for the sake of a few synagogues which were burnt 
down as a reprisal for a beastly murder.’ 
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The following is a by no means complete list of headlines 
of some German newspapers of the same date (November 
15th): ‘Inhuman repressive methods of the English against 
the Arabs. English history an unbroken tyranny of blood’ 
(Volkischer Beobachier). ‘Horrible English deeds against 
Arab fighters for freedom’ (Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung). 
‘ British colonial methods ’ (Ber/iner Borsenzeitung). ‘ English 
“‘ democracy” at its best: Arabs as free game’ (Westphalische 
Landeszeitung). ‘England’s bloodstained path to power’ 
(Lokal Anzeiger). 

National Zeitung (Essen) (November 16th): ‘ No Jew had 
a hair of his head touched, thanks to the outstanding discipline 
of the German people. The (English) Press which finds 
nothing out of the ordinary when in Palestine whole villages 
are blown up and women and innocent children are brutally 
mishandled, agitates in the vilest tones when Germany carries 
out the necessary internal measure of putting a stop.to Jewish 
provocation.’ 

Lokal Anzeiger (November 16th): ‘ The British Empire 
was built up with streams of blood, injustice, the breach of 
treaties and ferocity. England has always known how to 
make the world forget these crimes. . . .” 

The speeches made by Lord Zetland and Lord Baldwin 
have come in for particularly severe criticism. 

Diplomatische und Politische Korrespondenz (November 18th) 
contains a fierce attack on Lord Zetland whose speech, it says, 
shows : ‘ Complete lack of comprehension of the spontaneous 
defensive action of the entire German people.’ 

Volkischer Beobachter (November 20th) writes: ‘ Mr. (1) 
Zetland in a glass house. . . . May we request the members 
of the British Cabinet to be so good as to concern themselves 
with the affairs in their own country. They will find that 
there is very much to be altered there.’ 

Lokal Anzeiger (December 9th) contains a violent personal 
attack on Lord Baldwin, who is: ‘... babbling his way 
into our German affairs and howling about them like a street 
utchin.” It goes on to say: ‘ Baldwin was right in talking 
over the radio to American and English listeners, for his 
speech is the 100 per cent. expression of Anglo-Saxon cant, 
Anglo-Saxon political untruthfulness, Anglo-Saxon tear-gland 
speculation and Anglo-Saxon revolver humanity.’ 
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Diplomatische und Politische Korrespondenz (December 6th) 
attacks Earl de La Warr for his speech in Bradford: ‘ At the 
very moment when the German Foreign Minister was about 
to visit Paris in the cause of peace, Lord De La Warr felt it 
to be his duty to attack Germany and cast doubts on her 
goodwill.’ 

Der Angriff (December 2nd) attacks the Archbishop of 
York : ‘ Our reply to the Archbishop of York is that “ Chris- 
tians ” do not suffer in Germany. . . . During the war Great 
Britain let loose Jewish inciters with Bolshevik tendencies 
in Germany in order to create revolt behind the front lines. 
... The Protestant Archbishop furnished a remarkable 
demonstration of hypocrisy.’ 


Il. THE UKRAINIAN QUESTION 


Germany’s attempts to use the Ukrainian minority in 
Poland for political ends, and her moral support for an 
‘independent greater Ukraine’ have led to a sudden 
deterioration of German-Polish relations as well as to a 
Polish-Russian détente. The following extracts reflect these 
latest developments. 


GERMANY 


The German newspaper Press has observed an almost 
unbroken silence on the question of the Ukrainian minority, 
but the general tone of the Press has become distinctly 
unfriendly towards Poland. Of this the following quotation 
is a typical example. 

National Zeitung, Essen (November 21st) contains sharp 
attacks against the treatment of Germans by Polish authorities 
in the formerly Czech Teschen area. The paper adds: 
‘ German inhabitants expected to be well treated by the Poles 
in view of the gratifying adjustment of relations between 
Warsaw and Berlin.’ 

However, some of the representative monthly periodicals 
have dealt extensively with the Ukrainian question : 

Exropaische Revue (December): ‘ The special importance 
of Carpatho-Ukrainia, in connection with the entire Ukrainian 
problem, attracts our attention. . . . One has the impression 
that the Ukrainian idea (!) is becoming a powerful factor. 
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An autonomous Carpatho-Ukraine might become an 
important centre forit.... - 

Geopolitik (November): ‘ Of importance is the fact that 
the national consciousness of the Carpatho-Ukrainians is 
steadily growing. ... The population feels deeply con- 
nected with their fellow Ukrainians living beyond the borders 
of the neighbouring states: in Poland, Rumania and Russia. 
These facts will have to be taken into account everywhere. 
. . . The idea of Greater Ukraine is alive. . . . In common 
justice it must be admitted that the great nation of Ukrainians 
. . . has as good a right to its national state as any other 


nation. ... 
Osteuropa (November): ‘ Since Munich the Polish Press 


has declared time and again that the situation of Carpatho- 
Ukraine is untenable and that the only solution could be 
found in a union with Hungary. . . . The Polish Press is 
not very careful when it discusses openly the possibility that 
Carpatho-Ukrainia might become an anti-Soviet corridor, 
which would undoubtedly have the greatest attraction for the 
Ukrainian population in all neighbouring states. The Polish 
interest to liquidate Carpatho-Ukraine by incorporating it 
into Hungary is in conflict not only with the interests of the 
Ukrainian people but also with the interests of Poland’s 
Rumanian ally.’ 


POLAND 
Kurjer Poranny (November roth) contains a leading article 


whose main passage is clearly addressed to Germany: ‘ We 
have, therefore, in the future no intention of accepting 
resolutions of other countries which affect us. The realisation 
of our aims will be supported by the armed forces of the 
Republic and the decided will of the Polish nation.’ 

Gazeta Polska (November 13th) asserts that : ‘ The whole 
of Russinko is unanimous in its desire to return to its Hun- 
garian homeland. Only in this way can conditions of lasting 
peace be established.’ 

Dziennik Polski (November 22nd), a semi-official paper, 
takes the view that: ‘ The civil war raging in the Carpathian 
province will be terminated in the very near future before it 
becomes a cause of international complications.’ 


Warszawski Deiennik Narodowy (November 28th) 
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welcomes the Polish-Russian agreement and adds: ‘In the 
present circumstances with Germany growing stronger and 
hostile this Polish-Soviet declaration is a timely and absolutely 
utgent warning to Berlin.’ 

Kurjer Warszawski (November 28th) declares: ‘The 
Germans always care to make use of Polish friendship when- 
ever they think they will derive a benefit, but they never 
reciprocate the same to Poland.’ 

T/lustrowany Kurjer Codzienny (November 29th) says: ‘ The 
way from Warsaw to Moscow is across Ruthenia.” Addressed 
to the Polih Ukrainians, the papers utter a warning not to 
count too much on German support: ‘The Third Reich 
has other possibilities of expansion besides going eastward 
from Czechoslovakia. There are in the first place colonies 
and then unlimited possibilities through the Balkans which 
open the doors to Turkey and the riches of Asia Minor. . . .’ 

Kurjer Krakowski (November 29th) declares that Germany’s 
activity in Ruthenia ‘has produced the new Soviet-Polish 
declaration, and any further German activity will only 
strengthen Polish-Russian co-operation.’ 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czech Press contains a good deal of news concerning 
the Ukrainian question; however, there is little comment 
and what little there is, is almost entirely anti-Polish and anti- 
Hungarian. 

Prager Presse (Novembet 25th): ‘The campaign of the 
Hungarian Press with regard to Carpatho-Ukraine has 
suddenly stopped. It seems that Budapest has found much 
resistance in Berlin. . . . We are informed that the German 
Government have made protests in Budapest and Warsaw 
and declared that Germany would not tolerate Hungarian 
and Polish interference in the affairs of Carpatho-Ukraine.’ 


Soviet Russia 
The Soviet Press has so far refrained from all comments 
and contains only articles welcoming the new Polish-Russian 
declaration. 
HuNGARY 
The official Hungarian Press continues the campaign for a 
territorial union of Ruthenia with Hungary. 
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Pester Lloyd (November 18th): ‘ The European Powers 
must realise that there can be no final solution nor frontierg 
which can be guaranteed as long as the Carpatho-Russian 
problem has not been solved in the interest of the Carpathos 
Russian people itself.’ 

Pester Lloyd (November 21st): ‘The resentment of the 
Carpatho-Russian people against their Czech oppressors and 
those Ukrainians who help the Czechs is growing to thé” 
extent of open revolt.’ 


UKRAINIAN Press , 

The leading Ukrainian newspapers which appear in: 
Poland have without exception attacked the new seme 
Russian declaration. 

Ukrainian Press Service (November 15th), which appears. 
in New York, published by the American-Ukrainian Council; 
contains mainly attacks against Poland and the repressive 
measures of the Polish authorities and police against the 
Ukrainian population. With regard to the Vienna Award | 
(November 2nd) the Ukrainian Press Service states: ‘ The” 
decision was a complete surprise as the Ukrainians were 
given to understand that the decision would be made on the - 
basis of ethnology alone.’ 

Bureau de Presse Ukrainien (October 31st) which appeats 
in Paris, reprints in full the text of a memorandum sent to the © 
Governments of the Great Powers by the ‘ National Ukrainian © 
Government.’ The chief demand is, of course, for an 
independent Ukraine including the Ukrainian minorities in — 
Poland and Soviet Russia. 








